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REVIEWS 





Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrod- 
den tracts of Khuxistén and Persia in a 
Journey from India to England, §c. By 
J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 

Turse are two light trifling volumes, that 
may be run pleasantly over between break- 
fast and dinner. ‘The writer's original inten- 
tion on leaving India, was to reach England 
by a beaten track as early as possible. He 
had, however, hardly set foot in Persia, before 
the breaking out of the plague disarranged 
his plans, and he was obliged to travel 
through parts of Khuzistén and Irin, which 
had not before been trodden by Europeans ; 
this induced him to make careful observation ; 
the advantages which he imagined might be 
derived from opening a trade with the Asiatic 
provinces on the Black Sea, led to further 
consideration and attention; and the acci- 
dent of reaching Europe at the close of the 
Polish war, and the meeting casually with the 
illustrious Polish Exile, Skryznecki, were 
circumstances which, combined, led him to 
make public this unpretending narrative of 
his unsought adventures. Our first extract 
will be a sketch of Bussorah, on the reported 
approach of the plague. 

“On my arrival at Bussorah, I took up my 
quarters at the residency ; and after a refreshing 
bath strolled through the town. But what a 
change had been effected in seven short days! 
Intelligence of the approach of the plague had 
spread consternation throughout the city, and 
had sent thousands of its inhabitants into re- 
treat. The shops were closed—trade at a stand 
—the streets deserted—houses tenantless—the 
oft busy creek had scarcely a boat moving on 
its surface—the mosques were filled with the 
dismayed Moslems, whom poverty or self- 
interest had kept in the town—the Christian 
churches held the few Armenians and Chaldeans 
whom fear had driven to pray with sincerity. 
Here might be seen a cluster of Zobeir Arabs, 
meditating rapine; and there a straggling Jew, 
ruminating on the losses he had sustained by 
the flight of the panic-stricken slaves of his 
usury. 

“ Aga Pharseigh had lost all his confidence 
and self-sufficiency. He had sent off his family 
to Bushire; he was himself to sink into the 
humble office of clerk to the resident; and he 
was (which he esteemed the most distressing 
event of the three) to encounter face to face 
those who had just left the ‘city of the plague.’ 
I had told him of the circumstances under which 
I had met the resident, and that there were three 
cases of plague on board. The Armenian, 
whose only notions regarding cases were ac- 
quired in the course of his mercantile transac- 
tions, and who believed a plague case and a six 
dozen champagne case to be much about the 
same article, ejaculated, ‘ Three cases of plague! 
Merciful heavens !—if the major wanted to pre- 
serve such abominable virus, could he not have 
brought a smaller quantity? ‘Three cases! If 





it should run out, how it might spread about the 
town !”’ 


The brief history of an adventurer, from 
whom Mr. Stocqueler received some kind- 
ness, is worth recording here. 

“ Nicolas, or Saheb Khan Nicolas, (for so he 
styled himself, by virtue of a firman from Futteh 
Ali Shah,) was a native of Corfu, acknowledg- 
ing an English sire and a Greek mother. He 
had passed his earliest youth in nautical pursuits 
in the Archipelago; subsequently got a com- 
mission in a Sicilian regiment, when Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck was in Sicily; had visited Eng- 
land as a dealer in Grecian antiquities, (a Lord 
Elgin on a small scale ;) then entered the Per- 
sian army, as an officer acquainted with Euro- 
pean tactics, and finished by joining the Bac- 
tiarian mountaineers and becoming a leader of 
hordes. For good services rendered the Prince 
of Oologerte Berugia, Nicolas was named gover- 
nor of Shuster; but political convulsions had 
unseated my friend, and he was obliged to seek 
the countenance of the sheikh of the Chabeans.” 


Taking Coffee at Bebuhan. 


“T was honoured with a few visits of cere- 
mony from mine host and his aristocratic ac- 
quaintance, who seemed much diverted with the 
diflerence between their customs and dress, and 
those which they observed in me. The Khans 
and Meerzas of Bebuhan are considerable con- 
sumers of coffee, but not after the fashion of 
Turks, Arabs, or Europeans. It is with them a 
kind of bon-bon eaten in a powdered and roasted 
state, without having had any connexion with 
hot water. When Meer Goolam Hussein called 
on me, he was always accompanied by his coffee- 
bearer, who carried about the fragrant berry in 
a snuff-box, and handed it frequently to the 
company present. ‘The first time it was brought 
to me, deceived by its colour and quality, and 
strengthened in the delusion by its singular re- 
pository, I took a pinch of the coffee and applied 
it to my nose, amidst the roars of laughter and 
looks of surprise of all the party.” 

Mr. Stocqueler’s route now lay through a 
terra incognita, and is proportionably in- 
teresting; but it is not possible for us to give 
more than an occasional brief passage. When 
passing the Buctiarian mountains, he ob- 
SC +28: 

“ Between Bebukan and the luxurious town of 
Simiroon, which is built on the side of a stu- 
pendous rock, and abounds in springs of deli- 
cious water, there is not a single modern build- 
ing of any note. ‘The mountaineers generally 
live under the shade of trees, in hollow caverns, 
in black tents, or occasionally shelter themselves 
under wicker screens. In two places, however, 
they, and their flocks and herds, tenant the 
ruins of towns, which once must have enjoyed 
considerable importance, and justify the in- 
ference that the mountains have not always 
been the resort of brigands only. Elegant 
mosques, baths, caravanserais, and palaces of 
incredible extent, attest the ancient grandeur 
and jmportance of Derpass (situated within a 
pleasant vale,) while similar débris, though on 
a smaller scale, indicate the former consequence 
of Sadaat, ‘The latter town was, during my 














short stay, undergoing some repair and forti- 
fication. A powerful chieftain had obtained (or 
assumed) the government of the place, and 
calling himself a syud, declared his right to a 
considerable sum, in the shape of tolls or gom- 
ruck, which my party were not in a condition 
to resist paying. The immediate neighbourhood 
of Sadaat is remarkable for extensive planta- 
tions of vines, the produce of which is sent to 
Shirauz, to be employed in the manufacture of 
wine.” 

Again— 

“Amongst the various flowers which adorn 
this earthly paradise the rose is abundant and 
ofamild fragrance. It is, however, very small,— 
smaller than the wild rose of Great Britain, and 
less odoriferous. The same inferiority in size, 
beauty, and smell, is likewise apparent in the 
cultivated rose—the far-famed gél of the Per- 
sian gardens. One morning, while at breakfast 
at Bushire, a servant of the residency brought 
to us a small nosegay as a peshcush, or present, 
the flowers composing which were the first of 
the season. Amongst them was a rose, but of 
such small dimensions, that I was tempted to 
inquire whether the rose of Persia—the fabled 
favourite of the bulbul—was not generally con- 
sidered brilliant and of powerful scent? I think 
Captain Hennell then told me, that so far from 
the notion being correct, the flower was there 
so insignificant, though the trees were large, 
that it required at least two hundred thousand 
of them to make one ounce of attar-gi/l—An- 
glicé, attar of roses.” 


With an abridged account of an adventure 
among these mountains, and a sketch of the 
character of the mountaineers, we must con- 
clude—at least for the present. 

“The lawless character of the Fileah and 
Buctiarian tribes, the chief inhabitants of the 
mountains, has long furnished a theme for the 
Persian traveller, and has formed the chief, if 
not the only, impediment to an earlier explora- 
tion of their retreat. It is certainly beyond ques- 
tion that any one venturing into the mountains 
without the protection of a rackum from the 
Begler Beg of Bebuhan, or a firman from the 
Schah, would run great risk of personal vio- 
lence; but armed with passports from both 
authorities, his safety will not be compromised, 
provided he comports himself with temper and 
discretion, and freely enters into the humour 
of the people. Out of pure wantonness and 
silly bravado, some of the mountaineers were 
wont to threaten me with injury, but they never 
attempted to carry their threats into execution 
until we had left the town of Simiroon. To the 
south of this place we were within the limits of 
the Begler Beg’s influence, and as we regularly 
paid the tribute here and there exacted, we 
suffered no molestation, but on the contrary, 
experienced as much hospitality and attention 
as their paucity of means and the deficiency of 
culture enabled the tribes to show. Four phar- 
saghs north-east of Simiroon, however, in a dis- 
trict where the people only acknowledge fealty 
to the Schah, we experienced one of those 
‘disastrous chances’ which render travellers 
very interesting personages in books and by 
family fire-sides, but which in actual experience 
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are anything but agreeable. In short, we were 
attacked and robbed. * * * 

“We had left the woody portions of the 
mountains behind us, and had entered upon one 
of those extensive undulating wastes which dis- 
tinguish the more level portions of Iran. The 
day was sultry and the ride tedious. We be- 


| 


| success than is the excellence of their en- 


lieved we had got fairly out of all chance of | 


danger, and had ceased to observe that order 
of march, exhibiting a concentration of force, 
which had hitherto seemed best adapted to our 
security. We were straggling at short dis- 
tances from one another, my servant in the 
van, and were just on the point of ascending 
a little eminence, when a horseman, splendidly 
attired suddenly appeared on the summit, 
and discharging a pistol in the air, as a sig- 
nal of attack, dashed down the hillock, fol- 
lowed by several others. ‘“ The shepherds 
fled for safety and for succour,”—saure qui 
peut was the order of the day. In a few 
seconds, however, they rallied, and a sharp 
skirmish ensued, which ended in the whole 
of my party being discomfited, then driven to- 
gether like so many sheep, their eyes bandaged, 
their hands tied behind them and their persons 
rifled. Of my own share in the transaction it 
is unnecessary to say more than that though I 
took as active a share in the distribution of 
blows as my companions, no personal violence 
was offered to me on the part of the assailants, 
and I was merely robbed of everything valuable 
I possessed. 

“As soon as the brigands had secured the 
victory and bound the ‘true men,’ they rode 
up to me while I was standing at a distance 
watching the progress of events, and discharg- 
ing their pieces in the air, called out, ‘ Hakeem 
Saheb, bisheen,’ ‘Sir Doctor, sit down’—a kind 
of half-mandate, half-request which I could 
not decline complying with. Besides I was 
rather fatigued. ‘They then blindfolded me, 
drove the mules and horses up a hill, and taking 
with them one of the defeated party, (a mer- 
chant who had joined my escort a few days pre- 
viously, with a small caravan of merchandize,) 
they desired him to point out the ‘ Ingreze’s’ 
property: this he readily did; upon which they 
proceeded to cut to pieces my khoordjs or tra- 
velling bags, and to empty them of the money, 
silk handkerchiefs, knives, razors, spoons, blan- 
kets, and other useful little articles they con- 
tained. 

“They finished by thrashing Jlajee Moolla 
Mahomed Shuffa, the merchant, until the poor 
fellow could scarcely stand, by way of testifying 
their gratitude for his oflicious zeal, and then 
galloped off to narrate their exploits to their 
friends and to divide the spoil.” 


The second volume is much less valuable, 
although the meeting with Skryznecki, and 
the account of his adventures, is not without 
nteres t. 





The Bengal Annual, a Literary Keepsake 
for 1831. Edited by D. L. Richardson. 
Calcutta: Smith & Co. 

Tuere is very little of a provincial air about 

this handsome volume: the printing is good, 

so is the paper: the arrangement would do 
credit to one grown grey in the London 
market; and the commodities of prose and 
verse resemble in quality the materials of 
our own periodicals. There are really many 
sweet poems, pretty stories, and clever 
sketches in this book of the east ; and yet we 
are much afraid of its success in a market 
where embellishment is the order of the day, 

and a work of this kind, no more than a 

lady, can come safely abroad unadorned. We 

have all along been of opinion, that the 
quality of the literature in the yearly over- 





flow of Annuals, is less material to their 


gravings : verse and prose recommend them, 
but the prints sell them. ‘The Bengal An- 
nual’ must stand by the force of its literature | 
alone; and few, we are afraid, of our own, | 
could survive under such cireumstanees. In 
truth, the very nature of these beautiful vo- 
lumes is alien to all boldness, and vigour, and 
originality : authors know that their verses 
and stories are for scented hands and delicate 
sensibilities, and write accordingly: hence, 
except a few songs, or such small matters, 
the Annuals contain little that is likely to 
survive the season. We would advise Mr. 
Richardson to avail himself of the fine scenes, | 
picturesque costume, and strange people of | 
the land which he has adopted. Whatever 

| 

! 





is new, is considered interesting here; and 
we have no doubt of his being able to make, 
next season, a volume which, both in its art | 
and its literature, will do him honour. As 
it has been his pleasure to send his progeny 
into the world without paint on the face, or 
jewels on the hands, we must examine, and 
speak accordingly. 

There are many pretty verses by the Edi- 
tor; some sweet and natural ones by Miss 
Roberts; and strains of all kinds by other 
contributors, civil and military ;—in truth, 
these Eastern minstrels are skilful in the 
66 any teachable ntaucl - he leas 

art unteachabie, untaught. Not the least 
melodious and pleasing are the lines by Sir 
John Malcolm :— 

The Sisters. 
In Olympia see manners and mildness combin’d, 
Grace plays on each feature, truth dwells in her mind; 
With feminine softness each bosom she warms, 
And by goodness she keeps what she wins by her 
charms, 
By her kindness and love all around her are blest, 
And her house, like her heart, is a mansion of rest. 
Her sister, young Charlotte, with soul light as air, 
‘Yo each guile is a stranger, and cheerful as fair; 
With spirit delightful she joins in life’s throng, 
By innocence guarded she cannot go wrong ; 
Tis the absence of art gives her frcedom and grace ; 
lis the pureness of heart gives the smiles to herface. 
Like two tints in a picture, these sisters we view, 
Though the shades are distinct, yet they blend in the 
hue ; 
For the colour of virtue, as lasting as bright, 
Is spread o’er the whole, and makes each part unite. 

Nor has Mr. Richardson been less 
ful in his sonnets than formerly :— 

Written at Sea. 
The plain of Ocean ’neath the crystal air 
Its azure bound extends—the circle wide 
Is sharply clear—contrasted hues divide 
The sky and water. Clouds, like hills that wear 
The winter’s snow-wrought mantle, brightly fair, 
Rest on the main’s blue marge.—As shadows glide 
O’er dew-decked fields, the cali ship seems to slide 
O’er glassy paths that catch the noon-tide glare 
As if bestrown with diamonds. Quickly play 
The small crisp waves that musically break 
Their shining peaks ;—and now, if aught can make 
Celestial spirits wing their downward way, 
Methinks they glitter in the proud sun’s wake, 
And breathe a holy beauty on the day! 


success- 


The strains of Miss Emma Roberts are 
equally, if not more attractive :— 
Written in a Pavillion of the Rambaugh. 
Fresh are thy roses—beautiful retreat— 
As when, in other days, your tangled shades 
Sheltered from noon-tide’s enervating heat, 
The Houri forms of Agra’s loveliest maids. 
Blue are thy waters, Jumna, as of yore— 
When regal beauties sought thy grottoed caves, 
And trod, with jewelled feet, thy sun-kissed shore, 
And laughing bathed within thy sparkling waves.— 
Yon flashing river, and yon orient flowers 
Which decked the spot where Acbar’s daughters 
ranged ; 
The clustering foliage of these summer bowers, 
Are all, alas! that still remain uwochanged. 
Crumbling to dust, see each fair chamber fall, 
Where, in the glory of her monarch’s reign, 
The beautiful, the peerless Nourmahal, 
Added, each day, fresh links to love’s soft chain. 





| a friendly salute. 
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Scene of her brightest triumphs, here, perchance, 
Sharing an emperor’s power with his throne, 
Her heart’s deep-seated bliss found utterance 

In those glad tones which spring from joy alone. 

Had we notalready filled the space allotted 
for quotation, we should have found a com- 
panion for the following clever prose picture : 

The Picture of the Virgin, 

“The pious virgin, Sarah Bugle, spoke fre- 
quently, out of pure fear and love of God, of 
her approaching end, and her longing for the 
celestial Jerusalem and the godly bridegroom; 
yet though she was dying every day, she, poor 
delicate creature, condescended to live, and 
oftener thought of an earthly bridegroom, as 
even sensible people have sometimes silly things 
running in their heads. We have not always the 


| command of our own thoughts. ‘True, that since 


her forty-fifth year, she solemnly declared she 
would never marry; still sometimes she hada 
maiden weakness, particularly when a_ good- 
looking widower teazed her, or when a bachelor 
passed her window more than once a day with 
‘This man has some design 
upon me—that is quite ciear,’ thought she, 
‘Well, time brings roses. We certainly ought 
never to forswear anything.” If it is to be so,— 
God's will be done! I am just now in my ripest 
age! My namesake in the Old ‘Testament was 
eighty years of age at the christening of her first 
child. Lam still in my bloom. If I were yet 
to marry, it would not be a Blue Wonder!’ 

“The prayer book dropped trom her hands 
in her lap, when she thus soliloquized aloud; 
sure enough she took it up again, when she 
thought she was observed. At last she gave 
credit to every man’s having some sinister views 
on her virginal person, and after full thirty 
years that such fantasies crossed her brain, she 
conceived every unmarried man to be her secret 
adorer, and every one that married, as having 
committed towards her a gross infidelity. 

“Now it is clear why, with an implacable 
animosity, she gave vent to her anger against 
every new marriage, and why she was so lavish 
in her abuse of man in general. 

“ Several godly old maids, her usual com- 
panions, assisted her faithfully in her pious 
work to spy out whatever transpired in the town. 
Over their tea, every new dress of their neigh- 
bours, every marriage, every christening, and 
every scandal, was canvassed in a truly edifying 
and conscientious way. Considering the amiable 
qualities of the virgin, her piety and usurious 
zeal, it may be easily conceived why, with the 
exception of the aforesaid old maidens, and her 
four nephews, who waited for inheritance, every 
one kept at a distance from her.” 

What we like most in the volume are those 
eastern stories,—too long to extract entire, 
—which have come to the editor from all 
quarters of India: we look upon them as re- 
cords of manners, and feelings, and customs 
of a strange and extraordinary people. They 
awaken new emotions, and excite a desire 
to know the land more fully, and become ac- 
quainted with its hordes. The ‘ Persian 
Sketches’ of Sir John Malcolm, which were 
only so many extracts from his memorandum 
books, are models of that kind of composition. 
An Annual wholly of an eastern character, 
we therefore earnestly recommend : it would 
at least suit our market, whatever it might 
do in India. 





The Visit. London, 1832. 
{Second Notice.] 

Tue prepossessions in favour of this beauti- 

ful little work are increased by an exceed- 

ingly tasteful preface, in which the fair author 

states, that this, her first attempt, was written 

to beguile the tedium and melancholy of a 


Fraser. 
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slow recovery from illness; and, with that 
yeliance on the better feelings of others, which 
is the characteristic of amiable minds, she 
throws herself on the forbearance and good- 
nature of her critics. 

Under such circumstances it is impossible 
for the most hardened of our ungentle craft 
to enter upon the perusal of this lady-like 
volume, without relaxing the brow of criti- 
cism, and sympathising in a gallant spirit 
with the amiable feelings of the writer. Still 
more prepossessed will the reader be in favour 
of the work, after the perusal of the first 
chapter, where he will find an English baro- 
nial residence, its ample park and tasteful 
ruralities, with the quaint pomp of its aristo- 
cratic inmates, described with simplicity and 
truth. For the sake of such as delight in 
these small mutters, we shall give the follow- 
ing characteristic specimen,—the writer is 
speaking of the interior of the mansion. 

“T must in this place introduce some descrip- 
tion of the principal sleeping apartments ot the 
Castle. They opened from an oaken gallery, 
which went round two sides of the building. 
The walls of each were hung with Indian paper ; 
and the curtains and bed-furniture were com- 
posed of the handsomest chintz: the dressing- 
rooms annexed to each had every luxury and 
coufort for the purpose. One side commanded 
an extensive range of country : the other looked 
upon the garden, on which side my room was 
situated, as I much preferred a home-view. Be- 
sides, a rich and musky gale was wafted to my 
windows from a luxuriant bed of lilies of the 
valley, morning and evening, that refreshed my 
senses and delighted my imagination. ‘Think 
of opening one’s window with the balmy air from 
athousand flowers breathing around, the first 
thing on a fine budding spring morning! and 
then think of doing the same in a London 
street ! !”” 

We have often read more ambitious de- 
scriptions in the high-seasoned fashionable 
novels, but the luxury of this quiet scene 
comes fresh upon us. What would we not 
give to be this instant throwing open a win- 
dow overlooking such a country, and inhaling 
one breath of balmy air perfumed by the lilies 
of the valley beneath Clairville Castle! 

The same minuteness of description and 
simplicity of thought, mark the notice of 
every person and thing which this lady 
encounters during her country visit; but 
we regret to add, that, for lack of expe- 
rience, these descriptions at times sink into 
something like flatness and tedium. ‘That, 
however, of the harmless and pompous old 
Earl and his family, proceeding to church 
on Sunday morning in their huge ark of a 
vehicle, “drawn by four long-tailed black 
horses,” and under the management of the 
portly and respectable old coachman, in 
flaxen wig and cocked hat, the rear bronght 
up by Mr. Jameson, my lord’s gentleman, 
dignified by black silk breeches and silver 
buckles, and bearing under his arm the huge 
prayer-book with brass clasps, for the no less 
pompous Mrs. Price, the housekeeper, who 
walked by his side, reminded us, as they en- 
tered the village church-yard, of Addison’s 
inimitable picture of Sir Roger De Coverley 
and his family, in the same circumstances ; 
and the remark, that, on going into church, 


the party observed that the men took off 


their hats and hung them against the sides 
of their respective pews, and that “honest 
Joe Robson,” the parish clerk, appeared 
under the pulpit in a grey coat decorated 





with large white metal buttons, and wore a 
nosegay in his breast, “in which was intro- 
duced a yellow marygold by way of distinc- 
tion,” may be considered as a clever cha- 
racteristic of the style which this lady has 
adopted. 

The romantie part of the volume, which 
indeed includes the whole of the story, though 
written evidently with great care, is less to 
our taste. ‘The interest consists mainly in 
circumstances connected with an equestrian 
exhibition by three Indian chiefs, which 
takes place on the lawn in front of the castle, 
at a féte given on the birth-day of Lord Fan- 
court, the Earl’s son. A melancholy lady 
lives at a cottage near the castle, about whom 
there is of course a mystery. ‘This lady lost 
ason in his infaney, which is the cause of 
her sorrow. The youngest of the “ warriors” 
who are to exhibit on this auspicious day, is 
quite a nonpareil of a gentleman, Indian 
though he be, and “ savage’ as he is termed, 
and turns out to be the real hero of the story, 
and the lost son of the sorrowful lady. As 
the account of this exhibition is one of the 
most extractable passages in the tale, we shall 
give it here. 

“ All was expectation, with every individual 
of the company. Lord Fancourt and Mr. Leslie 
had gone, mounted and equipped, to the great 
yard, to escort the warriors to the area. At half- 
past three the gates of the court were thrown 
open, and first issued forth the two officers— 
their accoutrements very splendid. The three 
Indians followed, their horses prancing, champ- 
ing the bit, and seeming as though they dis- 
dained to touch the ground, so spirited and 
elastic was the tread of their tinely-formed hoofs. 
‘The steeds were led each by a groom, in the In- 
dian garb ; the chiefs themselves having loosened 
the hold of their bridles, one hand resting on 
their lance, the other raising the conch to their 
lips, from which they drew forth sounds, as they 
advanced, in correct harmony, resembling a 
slow and wild march. 

* Their singular and striking appearance had 
so original an effect, that the spectators were 
too much absorbed in their own sensations to 
evidence them by outward demonstration. ‘The 
warriors proceeded thus till they stopped at the 
entrance of the lists; then dropping theirconchs, 
and resuming their bridles, they put themselves 
in position, advancing to the centre fronting the 
stand. ‘The chiefs drew up together, and made 
their salutation by lowering their lances, and 
bending their eyes slowly along the range of 
company. Lord Fancourt and his friend sta- 
tioned themselves on horseback on the outside, 
each at one end of the lists. 

“The first manceuvres were nearly the same 
as those which we had previously witnessed in 
town, gone through, perhaps, with more spirit 
and energy of action, from the enlarged space, 
and from the horses feeling more spring to their 
limbs on the soft elastic turf. 

“The first impression of the company was 
decp and engrossing admiration, at such unex- 
ampled dexterity; then a low and increased 
murmur of approbation went round. At length 
their trained and practised evolutions came to 
a close; when the chiefs drew up, as before, in 
the centre, each warrior bending forward his 
head and lowering his lance. A loud and vehe- 
ment expression of applause burst forth; with 
which the chiefs seemed duly gratified, repeating 
their acknowledgments. ‘They vaulted from 
their steeds, and the grooms loosening the bits, 
led them quietly back and forth on the turf. 
Meantime, Lord Fancourt and Mr. Leslie dis- 
mounted outside, entered the area, and joined 
the warriors, who were pacing the ground with 








slow and regulated mien. The youthful Konzas 





stepped lightly, but proudly; and the fine lofty 
lineaments of his countenance claimed admira- 
tion from all. 

“ Even our ‘Queen of the May,’ with a beam 
of interest and wonder playing over her sweet 
face, turned round to Miss Ducie and me, say- 
ing, in a whisper, 

“** How can a savage be so handsome! is it 
not very odd? Do tell me, dear Miss Ducie.’ 

“*T am sure, sweet, it is only in the odious 
epithet, which always associates something re- 
volting with it; for nothing in the appearance 
of that noble young chief indicates the ‘savage.’ 

* Lord Clairville became all bustle and eager- 
ness for the grand exploit he had dwelt so much 
upon, from the first suggestion of the plan. The 
warriors intimated to Lord Fanceurt, that it was 
necessary their horses should be perfectly cool 
before the ‘wild gallop’ took place ;—about a 
quarter of an hour would suflice for that purpose. 

“ During the interval, they conversed in the 
sedate Indian manner, with serene countenances 
and unmoved muscles, every now and then 
casting a lustrous but steady glance on the 
spectators. The mind of every one was too 
much wound up to admit of desultory iver- 
sation; and even Lady Twidsley’s tattle was 
for the moment subdued by eager curiosity. 

“In the space of a few moments the conchs 
were raised, and the same long-drawn tones put 
forth. ‘The grooms, obeying the signal, halted 
in the centre of the area, with each a steed in 
hand, tightened the bits, arranged the bridles, 
and awaited the approach of the horsemen, who 
quietly drew near their respective animals. 

Konzas, being in advance, sprang into the saddle 
with his accustomed grace and agility, the others 
following his example: the beautitul creatures 
appeared immediately to put themselves upon 
their mettle, gathering up their exquisitely- 
formed limbs, and fidgeting from one leg to 
another, as though they would have preferred a 
flight in the air to treading the heavy earth. 

“Konzas drew the reins of his impatient 
steed, paused a second, then turning his horse, 
suddenly made a tremendous vault over the 
lines, rode for a moment in short and rapid 
circles, as if uncertain of his course, then darted 
oil; after scouring the park, as it appeared, (so 
great was the velocity, ) butfor a minute, he was 
lost to the eye in the opening of the beech-wood 
on the heights: he soon emerged from another 
opening in the wood, and galloped like a deer 
along the skirts of the forest. 


is 








“I'he remaining two chiefs meanwhile con- 
tinued motionless in the centre, when they also 
gave a sudden turn, vaulted the lines, and as- 
cended the heights with the same rapidity. 
“The Earl was in eestasies, and with a glass 
to his eye was minutely watching the various 
circuits and curvetings the heroes were per- 
forming on the hill, as if in mock combat. This 
we could all perceive distinctly, and the whole 
attention was directed to what was occurringen 
the upland. For a moment the party were con- 
cealed under the shade, from whence they 
emerged, and drawing up on the brow of the 
hill, raised their conchs, and sounded the thrill- 
ing war-blast of their people: wood, hill, and 
dale, rung with the echo, which gradually died 
away down the valley. ‘The horses, at the top 
of their speed (the ground being admirably 
adapted to the finest powers of the animal), then 
rushed down the hill: the noble black seemed 
conscious of the advantage, and bore his war- 
like rider with a loftiness and spirit truly beau- 
tiful. ‘They turned all three at the bottom of 
the declivity abreast, and continuing their course, 
in a sort of trial of speed, for about half a mile 
in circuit, returned in a devious and rapid 
course to the lines. Konzas was foremost, and 
a shout of delight greeted him. Riding into 
the centre of the area, and pulling hard with a 








jerk on the rein, his steed reared his forward 
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legs into the air, as the rider bent his body in a 
gesture of salutation, amidst continued applause. 
Having dismounted from his smoking steed, 
and the rays of the sun pouring forth intensely 
at the moment, the young chief threw open his 
scarlet vest for air, leaning on his lance, as if 
exhausted; all eyes were instantly riveted upon 
a medallion suspended from his neck, encircled 
with diamonds, which sparkled in their bril- 
liancy.”” 

A scream is now raised by the melancholy 
lady, on the discovery of this medallion; an 
éclaircissement takes place between her and the 
young warrior, aided by a gipsy woman, who 
opportunely makes her appearance ; and the 
result is such as romance readers will readily 
Thus ends a very simple tale and a 
pretty boudoir book. 


Cliess 
guess, 





The Florentine Brothers, and other Poems. 
By David Hobkirk. Newcastle : Charnley. 
[rary ! always Italy, and again Italy! Poets 
dream, painters paint, and travellers write 
of Italy, and nothing but Italy: we have 
annuals of Italy, tours of Italy, histories of 
Mtaly, tales of Italy, romances of Italy, and 
* poems of Italy. That painters should go to 
a land full of fine ruins, and tourists follow 
the pencil with pen and ink in hand, may be 
in some degree accounted for ; but why poets 
should go for their heroes and heroines to 
that country of singers, slaves, and cicisbeos, 
surpasses all understanding. Now, our New- 
vastle bard must not imagine, that because 
we dislike his theme, that we are about 
to cut up his verses: we have no such 
intention; in truth, we think many of his 
strains very sweet and beautiful; they may 
be accused of being sometimes fuller of words 
than of meaning—a fault pretty prevalent in 
these latter days of song. ‘Lhe following pas- 
sage will justify at once our praise and our 
censure :— 


The sun has poured his last bright beam 

Upon the Arno’s waveless stream, 

And, on the purple-tinted sky, 

‘The herald-streaks of twilight lie. 
Though failing, still light lingers long 

To greet the soft melodious song 
Breathed, in ecstatic numbers, o’er 

The glittering tide and fragrant shore ; 
Dark eyes are watching each bright ray 
Pass, slow and silently, away ; 

Proud lips repeat the love-fraught strain, 

And deem their tasking not in vain, 

Languishing for the moment when 

Responsive chords shall breathe again. 

The night-wind floats o’er slumbering flowers, 

Through balmy grovesand perfumed bowers; 

Its course is o’er that lovely tide 
Where Florence reigns in all her pride. 
Cheeks, softly, beautifully fair, 

Greet that cool odour-laden air ; 

The lovely,in their bright array, 

Be-gem the gloomy gondola; 

Proud anxious hearts, too, swiftly glide 

Upon the treasure-laden tide, 

And, to their Naiads, fervently, 

They pour love’s deep idolatry, 
Their votive worship poured, the while, 

To win from love, not heaven, a smile. 

Oh! there is much of heaven’s delight 

Borne on the Arno’s breast to-night : 

All that the soul can languish for, 

And hover in wild rapture o’er; 

Dark eyes on whose Promethean rays 

‘Tis bliss, or wretchedness, to gaze; 

Whose fascinating glances light 

A fire within the powerless heart. 

The little poem called ‘The Miniature,’ 
has more simplicity and more strength than 
‘The Florentine Brothers ;’ ‘The Desert 
Island,’ is better than either; it is a tale of 
true love, and ends with these fine lines: 

These lines are all my records tell 
Of Bryant and his Isabelle— 
Save that ’tis said a fuiry song 

1 often heard those shores among ; 




















A simple song—a touching air 
Of pathos mingled with despai 
Whose lingering cadence dies away 

In murmurs with the dying day, 

As if, in that most holy hour, 

Alone it might exert its power. 

It tells how youth and love came thither, 
Without a cloud their hopes to wither— 
(Save when, in some soft tranquil mood, 
They thought upon their solitude, 

And inly sighed to touch the strand 

Of their delightful fathber-land,) 

And how the stranger lady’s smile 

Shed radiance round the lonely isle— 
Till shrieks arose upon the air, 

And savage fury battened there— 

And nought remained of what had been, 
For death and darkness closed the scene. 
‘Then sinks the syren of the wave 

In silence to her coral cave, 

Till sunset o’er the golden main 

Calls forth her mournful air again, 

And makes her sweetly sadly tell 

Of Bryant and his Isabelle. 

We advise Mr. Hobkirk to lay the scene 
of his next poem near Neweastle, and make 
his characters out of the ladies and gentlemen 
around; he will find all he wants, without 
wetting his feet in long excursions. 








Personal Sketches of His Own Times. By 

Sir Jonah Barrington. 

[Second Notice.] 
We had marked down one other anecdote 
for extract, and it is too good to be lost; but, 
as we have little room to spare, we shall here 
give without comment, 
A Barrister Besieged. 

Curran and Barrington were on a visit toa 
clergyman near Carlow, who had invited a 
party of jovial spirits to mect them, Dinner 
Was appointed for five precisely, as Curran 
always stipulated for punctuality. The clock 
struck—the guests were assembled—every- 
thing bespoke a joyous banquet—but the 
Counsellor was not to be found—six, seven 
came—day departed, and twilight approach- 
ed, people were sent in every direction, but 
no tidings of him could be heard, except that 
he had been seen in the garden at four o'clock. 

“Yet every now and then a messenger came 
in to announce, that ‘an old man had seen a 
counsellor, as he verily believed, walking very 
quick on the road to Carlow.’ Another reported 
that ‘a woman who was driving home her cow 
met one of the counsellors going leisurely to- 
ward Athy, and that he seemed very melancholy ; 
that she had seen him at thy ’sizes that blessed 
morning, and the people towid her it was the 
great law preacher that was in it.’ Another 
woman who was bringing home some turf from 
the bog, declared before the Virgin and all the 
Saints that she saw ‘a little man in black with 
a stick in his hand going toward the Barrow ;’ 
and a collough, sitting at her own cabin door 
feeding the childer, positively saw a £ black gen- 
tleman going down to the river, and soon aiter- 
ward heard a great splash of water at the said 
river; whereupon, she went hot-foot to her son, 
Ned Coyle, to send him thither to see ifthe gen- 
tleman was in the water; but that Ned said, 
sure enuff nothing natural would be after going 
at that time of the deep dusk to the place where 
poor Armstrong’s corpse lay the night he was 
murthered; and he’d see all the gentlemen in 
the county to the devil (God bless them!) be- 
fore he'd go to the said place ti!l morning early.’ 

* * * * 





any doubt as to poor Curran having met his ca- 
tastrophe. I was greatly shocked; our only 
conjectures now being, not whether, but how, he 
had lost his life. As Curran was known every 
day to strip naked and wash himself all over 
with a sponge and cold water, I conjectured, as 
most rational, that he had, in lieu of his usual 

















ablution, gone to the Barrow to bathe before 
dinner, and thus unfortunately perished. Al] 
agreed in my hypothesis, and hooks and a draw. 
net were sent for immediately to Carlow, to 
scour the river for his body. * * * 

“Tt was at length suggested by our reverend 
host that his great Newfoundland dog, who was 
equally sagacious, if not more so, with many of 
the parishioners, and rivalled, in canine pro- 


portion, the magnitude of his master, was not 


unlikely, by diving in the Barrow, to discover 
where the body lay deposited—and thus direct 
the efforts of the nets and hookers from Carlow, 
This idea met with universal approbation ; and 
every body took up his hat, to go down to the 
river. Mary, a young damsel, the only domestic 
who remained in the house, was ordered to call 
Diver, the dog;—but Diver was absent, and 
did not obey the summons. Every where re- 
sounded, ‘ Diver! Diver!’ but in vain. * * * 

“ Mary, the maid, was now desired to search 
all the rooms and offices for Diver, while we sat 
pensive and starving in the parlour. We were 
speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, immediately 
after which Mary rushed tottering into the room, 
just able to articulate :— 

“*O, holy Virgin! holy Virgin! yes, gentle. 
men! the counsellor is dead, sure enough. And 
I'll die too, gentlemen! I'll never recover it!’ 
and she crossed herself twenty times over in the 
way the priest had taught her. 

“We all now flocked round, and asked her 
simultaneously how she knew the counsellor was 
dead? 

“Crossing herself again, ‘I saw his ghost, 
please your reverence!’ * * * 

“«* Where? where?’ cried every body, as if 
vith one breath. 

“Tn the double-bedded room next your re- 
verence’s,’ stammered the terrified girl. 

“We waited for no more to satisfy us either 
that she was mad, or that robbers were in the 
house: each person seized something by way of 
a weapon: one took a poker, another a candle- 
stick, a third a knife or fire-shovel, and up stairs 
we rushed. Only one could go in, conveniently, 
abreast; and I was among the first who entered. 
The candles had been forgotten; but the moon 
was rising, and we certainly saw what, in the 
opinion of some present, corroborated the state- 
ment of Mary. ‘Iwo or three instantly drew 
back in horror, and attempted to retreat, but 
others pressed behind; and lights being at 
length produced, an exhibition far more ludi- 
crous than terrific presented itself. In a far 
corner of the room stood, erect and formal, and 
stark: naked (as a ghost should be), John Philpot 
Curran, one of his Majesty’s counsel, learned in 
he law,—trembling as if in the ague, and scarce 
able to utter a syllable, through the combination 
of cold and terror. Three or four paces in his 
front lay Diver, from Newfoundland, stretching 
out his immense shaggy carcase, his long paws 
extended their full length, and his great head 
lying on them with his nose pointed toward the 
ghost, as true as the needle to the pole. His 
hind legs were gathered up like those of a wild 
beast ready to spring upon his prey. He took 
an angry notice of the first of us that came near 
him, growled, and seemed disposed to resent 
our intrusion ;—but the moment his master ap- 
peared, his temper changed, he jumped up, 
wagged his tail, licked the parson’s hand, cast 
a scowling look at Curran, and then a wistful 
one at his master,—as much as to say, ‘I have 
done my duty, now do you yours:’ he looked, 
indeed, as if he only waited for the word of 
command, to seize the counsellor by the throttle. 

* A blanket was now considerately thrown 
over Curran by one of the company, and he was 
put to bed with half a dozen more blankets heaped 
upon him: a tumbler of hot potsheen punch 
was administered, and a second worked miracles: 
the natural heat began to circulate, and he was 
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— 
ina little time enabled to rise and tell us a story 
which no hermit even telling his last beads could 
avoid laughing at. Related by any one, it would 
have been good; but as told by Curran, with his 
powers of description and characteristic humour, 
was super-excellent ;—and we had to thank Di- 
yer, the water-dog, for the highest zest of the 
whole evening. é 

“The fact was, that a little while previous to 
dinner-time, Curran, who had omitted his cus- 
tomary ablution in the morning, went to our 
allotted bed-chamber to perform that ceremony ; 
and having stripped, had just begun to apply 
the sponge, when Diver, strolling about his 
master’s premises to see if all was right, placed 
by chance his paw against the door, which not 
being fastened, it flew open, he entered uncere- 
moniously, and observing what he conceived to 
be an extraordinary and suspicious figure, con- 
cluded it was somebody with no very honest in- 
tention, and stopped to reconnoitre. Curran, 
unaccustomed to so strange a valet, retreated, 
while Diver advanced, and very signiticantly 
showed an intention to seize him by the naked 
throat; which operation, if performed by Diver, 
whose tusks were a full inch in length, would 
no doubt have admitted an inconvenient quantity 
of atmospheric air into his wsophagus. He 
therefore crept as close into the corner as he 
could, and had the equivocal satisfaction of see- 
ing his adversary advance and turn the medi- 
tated assault into a complete blockade—stretch- 
ing himself out, and ‘ maintaining his position’ 
with scarcely the slightest motion, till the coun- 
sellor was rescued, and the siege raised. 

“Curran had been in hopes that when Diver 
had satisfied his curiosity he would retire ; and 
with this impression, spoke kindly to him, but 
was answered only by a growl. If Curran re- 
peated his blandishments, Diver showed his 
long white tusks;—if he moved his foot, the 
dog’s hind legs were in motion. Once or twice 
Curran raised his hand: but Diver, considering 
that as a sort of challenge, rose instantly, and 
with a low growl looked significantly at Curran’s 
windpipe. Curran, therefore, stood like a model, 
if not much like a marble divinity.” 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
The Trials of Charles the First, and of some 
of the Regicides. 
[Second Notice.] 

We have seen nothing, on a closer exami- 
nation of this volume, to alter the opinion we 
last expressed of it. It is crudely compiled, 
and with a too evident leaning to the royal 
cause. Whatever may have been the merits 
or faults of the republican party, the scenes 
which followed their overthrow and the 
restoration were, undoubtedly, awful scenes 
of treachery and persecution. We are not 
reminded of this in the volume before us,— 
which would too plainly have us forget the in- 
sincere and designing tyrant, in the hardships 
of the suffering prince. We could as soon 
forget the murder of Eliot, or the dark busi- 
ness of the Irish Rebellion. The remarks 
appended to Charles's trial, with the inter- 
polated comment on “ poor Bradshaw’s”’ 
dialogue with the king, are but transcripts of 
some of Mr. D’Israeli’s flights, written in a 
worse style. With respect to the praises 
lavished on the composed demeanour of 
Charles at his trial, and the favourable ar- 
guments drawn from it—it seems forgotten, 
that such reasoning will, in a still stronger 
degree, justify those who doomed him to 





die ; and indeed, though we would not de- | 


tract from Charles’s claim to equanimity, in 
that last crisis of his fortunes, we believe 
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restless and “ quick eye” and “ nimble ges- 
tures, turning himself oftentimes about, and 
casting an eye, not only on those who were 
on each side of the court, but even on the 
spectators in the midst of the hall,” give us 
the truest notion of the man, although they 
detract a little from the accustomed accounts 
of his almost superhuman composure. Of 
the abstract right or wrong of an insincere 
and unjust king brought to judgment by his 
people—that mightier sovereign,—we do not 
here offer any opinion: it was certainly a 
nobler course than any of those secret means 
of imprisonment or destruction, so often 
practised on the rulers of despotic states ; 
nor are the celebrated words, used by Lord 
Orford, in exposing the inconsistency of Lord 
Anglesey’s sitting in judgment on the regi- 
cides, with whom he had before acted in 
open rebellion, without their weight. “Ifa 
king,” said the courtly Orford, “ deserves to 
be opposed by force of arms, he deserves 
death. If he reduces his suhiects to that ex- 
tremity, the blood spilt in the quarrel lies 
on him. 

Whatever may be our opinion, however, 
of the justice of Charles’s fate, the treatment 
of the regicides was, to the last degree, bar- 
barous and inhuman—only worthy of the 
petty malignity of a government that could 
order the bodies of Ireton, Cromwell, and 
Bradshaw, to be digged out of their graves and 
hanged at Tyburn; and that took the pa- 
riot Pym and the immortal Blake from their 
tombs in Westminster Abbey, to cast them, 
with the bodies of the amiable mother and 
daughter of Cromwell, into one common 
pit. We alluded, ‘in our last notice, to 
some of the base hardships endured by the 
regicides; but we here find no mark of 
reprobation attached to them,—whilst the 
few notes appended to the trials, are ex- 
tremely partial. We certainly believe the mo- 
tives of the great actors in that remarkable 
tragedy to have been as free from any charge 
of petty individual passion, of selfishness, or 
malignity, as their conduct was uninfluenced 
to the great deed by any fear of violence 
from the army. On this latter point, we 
hold the silence of Ludlow, and the explicit 
testimony of Mrs. Hutchinson, to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. They were sincere and 
ardent republicans; mistaken, it might be, in 
their views, but honest in the prosecution of 
them, and supported in their day of trial and 
suilering, beyond almost any men found on 
record, by that consciousness of rectitude. 
They were, the great majority of them by 
birth, and all by education and feeling, what 
Algernon Sydney well called them, the “ true 
nobility of the country.” 

The three lives in the volume, of Ireton, 
Bradshaw, and Harrison, though not drawn 
up with any show of research, possess consi- 
derable interest. We extract a passage from 
the life of Bradshaw—the account of the last 
public act of that sincere republican. ‘To 
him, who had performed the principal part 
in destroying royalty, it had devolved to 
make the last expiring protest on behalf of 
the commonwealth. His was the first, and 
his the last act of the first English republic. 
But another noble protest was reserved for 
him, and even in the weakness of old age he 
was found not unequal to it. 

“We have seen Bradshaw's vehement denun- 
ciation of Oliver Cromwell's violent dissolution 





we find of his public conduct was in protesting 

against a similar military outrage committed 

by Richard Cromwell's generals and officers on 

the parliament in his reign. The officers of 
the army assembled at Wallingford House, pre- 

sented an address to the house, stating a multi- 

tude of grievances, and praying that a comman- 

der-in-chief might be appointed immediately,— 

that no officer might be dismissed without court- 

martial,—that the Protector’s debts might be 

paid, and his revenue enlarged; and when the 

parliament were with some vigour and resolution 

debating on this proceeding, and taking mea- 
sures for the resistance to the conspiracy of 
oilicers, Lambert, Sydenham, and others, at the 

head of their troops, in spite of opposition from 

other regiments, invested the house, placed 
guards at the doors and in the avenues, and pre- 

vented the approach of the members. The 
Speaker was stopped in his coach in Palace 
Yard by Colonel Dukenfield, compelled to re- 
turn up Parliament Street, and nearly forced to 
drive into Wallingford House, where the coun- 
cil of officers sat. He insisted on proceeding, 
however; and was allowed to go home. Syden- 
ham, one of the Protector’s council, attempted 
to justify this outrageous proceeding at one of 
its meetings, declaring that they were driven to 
the measure ‘ by a particular call of the Divine 
Providence.’ But the Lord President Brad- 
shaw, who was present, ‘though by long sick- 
ness very weak, and much attenuated, yet ani- 
mated by his ardent zeal and constant affection 
to the common cause, upon hearing those words 
stood up, and interrupted him, declaring his 
abhorrence of that detestable action, and telling 
the Council, that being now going to his God, 
he had not patience to sit there to hear his great 
name so openly blasphemed; and, therefore, 
departed to his lodgings, and withdrew himself 
from public employment.’ He did not live 
many days; dying on the 22d of November, 
1659, of a quartan ague, from which he had 
suffered more than a year. He was buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. His body 
was disinterred, with those of Cromwell and Ire- 
ton, at the Restoration, and exposed ona gibbet 
at Tyburn, and then thrown into a pit.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to express 
our surprise, that no allusion is made in this 
life, to Bradshaw's relationship to Milton. 
It seems to us a fact by no means unimpor- 
tant, in the history of both of these great 
men. The evidence on which it rests is 
perfectly satisfactory, being that of the bro- 
ther of the poet, Christopher Milton, who 
was a judge under James the Second, and 
not likely to feel flattered by the alliance. 
He states his mother to have been a Brad- 
shaw. Wood, in his ‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ 
confirms it, and yet the biographers persist 
in asserting her name to have been Sarah 
Caston, on the very uncertain authority of 
the inaccurate Edward Phillips. Mr. God- 
win seemed to have set the matter beyond a 
doubt, in his work on the ‘ Nephews of Mil- 
ton’; and more recently in his great work on 
the ‘Commonwealth’; but the most recent 
biographer of the poct (Mr. Mitford), as well 
as the author of the volume before us, per- 
sist in an unaccountable silence about a cir- 
cumstance which certainly illustrates, in an 
interesting view, the close connexion so re- 
markably evident between the fortunes of 
Milton and Bradshaw. 





——$—$< 


An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature. 
Oxford: Talboys. 

Tue recent foundation of a Professorship of 

Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, naturally 





that those memorialists, who describe his | of the Long Parliament. The last act which | gave an additional impulse to the curiosity 
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of the learned respecting that interesting lan- 
guage; but, though our countrymen had the 
start of the continental scholars in the early 
cultivation of Sanscrit literature, they have 
been long since distanced by the more labo- 
rious Germans; and a guide for students ex- 
isted not in our language, when the able 
translator of Heeren undertook to supply the 
deficiency. Though this manual has been 
based on Adelung’s work, it far surpasses the 
meagre original, both in the accuracy and 
extent of the information it affords. The only 
fault we can discover, and it is one that for 
its rarity may be excused, is, that the trans- 
lator is a little too difiident. Gladly should 
we have seen some additional specimens of 
the translations that have been made from 
the Sanserit both in England and on the 
continent, for the few that have been given 
evince great taste and sound judgment. The 
work is the best bibliographical guide to 
the students of Sanscrit that exists in any lan- 
guage, nor is it altogether destitute of attrac- 
tions for the general reader; but a few addi- 
tional extracts from the Sanscrit drama, and 
from the poets and fabulists, would certainly 
have greatly extended the sphere of its in- 
terest. Chézy’s Discourse on Sanscrit Lite- 
rature has made the study of the language 
popular in France; and ifthe attention of our 
countrymen were once directed to the great 
and varied riches of that literature, we trust 
that a similar efleet would be produced in 
Ragland. [tis with great pleasure we learn 
incidentally, that Heeren, on the Asiatic Na- 
tions, will soon appear; and, from the glimpse 
afforded us of its style and execution, we 
venture to predict, that it will prove the most 
valuable addition made to historical litera- 
ture since the days of Gibbon. 
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The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green. 
dou: Jennings & Chaplin. 


Lon- 


Tits is quite a jewel in the way of typography 
and illustration. The fine old ballad is printed 
from Percy's edition—is illustrated with engra- 
vings on wood, executed by and under the 
superintendence of Branston and Wright, from 
designs by Harvey, with an original and very 
pleasant preface, we believe, by the editor of 
the Every Day Book. Harvey’s designs want 
something of that breadth of colouring which 
was so admirable in his ‘ Children in the Wood,’ 
and are, perhaps, a trifle too ornate and elabo- 
rate; but, taken as a whole, they are beautiful, 
and the vignette of the old Beggar is truly 
noble for its simplicity. The wood engravings, 
for delicacy and high-wrought finish, we do not 
remember to have seen equalled. There is a 
pleasant passage in the preface, on the subject 
ef beggars, which we think worth transferring 
here :—- 

“There is a saying among country-people, 
that many insects in spring is a sign of many 
birds in summer. Begging keeps pace, or 
slackens, with the disposition to give, or with- 
hold, alms. Ina former age, the rich dispensed 
liberally to the poor, and poverty itself could 
afford to relieve indigence. Then, begear joined 
company with beggar, and troops of mendicants, 
swarming from ores, overspread the country, 
and fattened on gleanings which, in the midst 
of plenty, were scarcely missed. ‘The demands 
outgrew the supplies. So early as the reign of 
Henry VIL, there is a statute directing that 
every impotent beggar should resort to the hun- 
dred where he last dwelt, was best known, or 
was born, and there remain, upon pain of being 
set in the stocks for three days and nights, with 
only bread and water, and then sent out of the 









town. In the next reign, when Henry VIII. 
dissolved the monasteries and nunneries ‘ with 
good incomes and warm kitchens,’ whence pro- 
visions were daily distributed to the needy, the 
helpless poor wandered far and wide, and so 
troubled the kingdom for sustenance, that par- 
liament authorised the justices of every county 
to grant licenses to indigent, aged, and impotent 
beggars, to beg within a certain district. At 
that time, Bethnal Green, which is now a parish 
of itself, formed a part of the large and ancient 
parish of Stepney, and the helpless part of the 
population resorted daily, for alms, to the many 
religious establishments in the parish and its 
neighbourhood. In Holywell Lane abode the 
Benedictine Nuns, in their priory of St. John 
the Baptist, re-edified in the reign of Henry 
VII., by Sir Thomas Lovell, whose bounty they 
were required to remember in their devotions 
by the following lines, painted on the windows: 








All the nuns of Holywell 
Pray for the soul of Thomas Lovell. 

Then also was standing the munificent hos- 
pital called St. Mary’s Spital, whence the ground 
belonging to it, and adjoining Bethnal Green, 
was called Spital-fields, a site long since covered 
with houses, now mostly inhabited by descen- 
dants of a multitude of French Protestants, who 
fled from the persecution consequent upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and established 
the silk manufacture upon this spot of refuge. 
And, doubtless, in the time spoken of, the ne- 
cessitous of Bethnal Green made pleasant sum- 
mer strolls to the monastery at West Ham, on 
their way to Barking Abbey, where all who 
asked, received liberal alms from the sisters of 
that magnificent foundation. At the Reforma- 
tion, these sources of charity were dried up, and 
the indigent poor of Bethnal Green, and the 
neighbourhood, with all the equally poor people 
of the kingdom, became common beggars.” 
Part XXVIT. 
Tuts very valuable work, which may be placed 
at the head of our cheap literature, with equal 
honour to itself and to cheap literature, pro- 
ceeds with its accustomed regularity, every 
number deserving trom us a word of commen- 
dation. The judicious arrangement of the work 
—the ability of the writers—the accuracy of the 
illustrations, with the careful attention of the 
editor, Professor Napier, unite to make it a 
dictionary of literature and philosophy that ought 
to be found in every public library in the king- 
dom, and every private one where the parties 
can spare an occasional seven shillings. To 
bring down the History of Britain, contained in 
the present number, to the latest moment, the 
last sheet has been detained, and is to be given 
in the next number. 


Encyclopecia Briitanica. 


State Trials. 
Tue State Trials have been recommended to 
the humbler classes, by the Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge—we do not agree in the re- 
commendation—but for those who dilfer from 
us, here is a very neat and cheap edition, pub- 
lishing in numbers at twopence each. 


London: Strange. 


Divines of the Church of England, with a Life of 


each Author, and a Summary of each Discourse’ 

sy the Rev. T. S. Hughes. Vols. 21 and 22. 

London: Valpy. 
WE have heretofore fully explained the nature 
of this work, and expressed our opinion of the 
manner in which Mr. Hughes has executed his 
editorial duties: it only remains for us, there- 
fore, to announce that the present volumes con- 
tain sermons by Powell, Fawcett and Ogden. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

© The Poetry of Truth,’ by John Maule, M.D, 
Canto I.—Our physician imagines his poem to 
be as mystical as one of his own prescriptions, 
“ T write not’to the world,” saith he, “ for I know 
that tothe world I must be unintellicible—I write 
for the people of God, for those who understand 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world; | 
write not for those who are commonly called the 
religious world, for 1 know no essential differ- 
ence between them and what they call the world; 
I write for those who are taught of God; who 
are born again of the spirit, who are of the true 
circumcision, and who have no confidence in 
the flesh. ‘These, and these only, can under- 
stand me; I seek their approbation, and no 
other.” After this singular exordium we ex- 
pected verses to follow as mystical as the ravings 
of the unknown tongues, which have overset 
the understanding of one of the worthiest men 
of the age: but it is quite otherwise. We are of 
this world, certainly: we have undergone none 
of those mystic transformations which the au- 
thor thinks necessary for those who give audi- 
ence to his muse, and yet we understand every 
word she utters as well as if she were one of the 
heathen ladies who formerly dwelt by Helicon, 
and not a regenerated songstress, who attunes 
her song to the comprehensions of such as ima- 
wine themselves born again of the spirit. Nay, 
what is worse than this deviating into sense, 
our author has actually deviated into poetry—a 
bit of backsliding of which he is, perhaps, un- 
conscious, and for which we hope he will not be 
seriously rebuked by any of those sighing sisters 
who have the dangerous gift of tongues. Noone 
would look for verses so freely written as these 
after the prose which we have quoted. 
Woe to thee, world! for thou full many a heart 

Hast lured from good by false betraying smiles— 
Woe to thee, world! for oit thy treacherous art 

With seeming fair, the generous beguiles— 

Who can resist thy ever-varied wiles ? 
For every age thou hast allurements fit— 

The painter's, poet’s, and the author’s styles 
Are not more changeful; thy seducing wit, 
Thy beauty, wealth and fame, can every fancy hit. 

* * * * 








A pilgrim, to the voice of fame unknown, 
‘Too honest to obtain the worldling’s praise, 
And yet perchance too wise its loss to moan, 
Comes forth the voice of sacred truth to raise, 
No coward fear his ardent mind betrays. 
Fanailiar with the world, its frowns its smiles, 
‘Truth’s temper’d arms he wields, her shield displays, 
Her spear’s Ithuriel touch no art beguiles, 
Vain against that were e’en the fallen angels’ wiles. 
There is nothing obscure or mystic in the au- 
thor’s description of the Church asit is and was:— 


Long has the church, from persecution free, 

Grown careless—rich in this world’s goods, and proud 

Of liberty, has sought to make agree 
All sorts of fables with God’s word, and loud 
In praise of liberality has bow’d 

The neck to sin, presumptuous, and pride— 

Pride, dignified by all the learned crowd, 

Who far trom Christian meekness wander wide, _ 

Nor heed Christ’s lowly flock, by long afflictions tried. 

Let past experience tell the coming woe ; 

Where are the once-lov’d churches of the east? 

When poor in worldly goods, the living flow 
Of heaven’s rich treasures form’d their daily feast, 
Till curs’d with wealth, they soon became the least 

In God’s esteem; and, of his grace depriv’d, 

They sunk beneath the sway of that fell beast 

Who reigns triumphant with the power deriv’d 

From Satan’s seat, where all our woe is still contriv’d. 

There was a time, a.glorious time indeed, 

When scarce reliev’d from persecution’s fire, 

And rich with martyrs’ blood sprung forth the seed 
Repiete with life. What more conld heart desire, 
Than thus to see the mightiest conspire 

To pull Rome’s idols down, and join in hand, 

With zeal and energy that nought could tire, 

To plant that gospel vine that fill’d the land, : 

And, fed with grace from heav’n, could every foe with- 

stand? 

‘ Poetic Fragments, from unpublished MS.’ —We 
have just left a mystic bard who writes much 
plain, strong common sense and worldly wis- 
dom, and found a poet who writes of plain mat- 
ters mystically. The author selects a number 
of passages from written originals in his pos- 
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session; and that they may want no attractions, 
he prints them prettily, and dedicates them to 
the Ladies of Great Britain; he, however, in- 
forms his fair auditors that his strains are 
“generally deficient in those essential requi- 
sites, Feeling and Fancy.” Now we would gage 
“a basnet to a’prentice cap,” that our author 
imagines that his chief strength lies with fancy 
and with feeling; at least, he ventures on themes 
where they are essentially necessary for his suc- 
cess. The introductory lines will show, as well 
as any other, the nature of his verses, and how 
little he is inclined to adopt the line of the old 
song for his motto, “ Humility sets me best.” 

Go, stem the torrent’s rapid force 

Check the wild falcon in her course— 

Hiurl from its base the tow’ri ovk, 

Aud turn aside the lightni 

Level the mountain with th 

Dash back the billows of the mai! 

These, these, proud Man, may yicld to thee ; 

And more than these perchance may be 

Thy slaves; yet seek not to controul 

The freedom of the Muse’s soul, 

She’s free :—free as the breeze that bows 

The sturdy pine, and fragile rose. 

Free,—as the feelings fierce that roll 

Across dark Guilt’s destructive soul, 

Which brave both heaven and earth’s controul. 

Free,—as the Sons ot Man, ere Sin 

Had found a place of rest within— 

Ere Ruin ruled them with the rod 

That sway'd them to a despot’s nod— 

Ere Tyranny a throne had won— 

Ere Fraud and Force their state o’errun, 

And with rapacious fury swept 

The Treasure, while its guardian slept. 

Like the swift scythe of Time effaced 

The lines that God’s own hand had traced ;— 

Dimm’d the fair feelings of the mind, 

And left—nought but a wreck behind. 

For “ Feeling” and “ Fancy,” our readers 

may look in the following verses :— 

Where are those hours of love, 
O’er which the beam 

Of brilliant Hope brightly glow’d, 
Gilding the stream 

Of joy that glanced gladly on, 
Gleaming in light— 

Where are those hours of love, 
Beaming and bright? 

Where are the looks that broke, 
Breathing the spell 

O’er the soutt yielding heart, 
Therein to dwell; 

Spite of the dark storms, 
Around that may roll — 

Where are the looks that broke 
Bright o’er the soul? 

Gone ;—never to return— 
Darken’d and past— 

Fled are the hours that beam’d 
Too bright to last :— 

If in Oblivion’s shade 
Thought could find rest, 

Then might remembrance be 
Tranquil and blest. 

Though he dedicates his poetry to the Ladies, 
he has nothing remarkable to tell them; his 
verses on Love are full of harmony, but wanting 
in passion and tenderness. 

‘Fort Risbane; or, Three Days Quarantine, 
by a Detenu.’—We cannot think well of the 
taste of an author who in these days carries on 
a conversation through a whole volume, be- 
tween Hartley, Pungent, Scribbleton, Orthodox, 
Tythinkind, Benignus, Goodenough, O’Lucre, 
Pyrotic, Pertinax, and others of that family, 
who come with characters ticketed and labelled 
into company, and cannot speak otherwise than 
according to their names. We do not mean to 
say that our Detenu has in these colloquies 
shown no knowledge of human nature or of the 
world; on the contrary, he discourses cleverly 
enough concerning many matters of kingdoms, 
republics, merchandize, plague, poisori, poetry, 
and politics. 

‘ Tales Historical and Domestic, by Will. Har- 
rison.’—The author of the series of tales of which 
this is the commencing number, is well known 
to the reading world by his ‘ Tales of a Phy- 
sician.’ He has conceived the idea of giving us 
a succession of stories in a cheap form, and well 
embellished, and we think he may be success- 
ful; there is nature enough, and tact enough, 


















in the Lost Deed,’ with which the work begins, 
to recommend it to a large class of readers, 
without trusting to the attractions of the em- 
bellishments, of which many are promised, from 
the pencils of Boxall, Richter, Stothard, and 
Wright. We ought to mention that, in imita- 
tion of prouder names, Mr. Harrison sends his 
tales to the public in monthly instalments, at the 
low charge of one shilling. 

* Periodicals.’ —We are called upon, almost 
daily, to annonce some new periodieal—in truth, 
theycome so fast, that even a fewlines of criticism 
upon each will 
well spare. We have now before us ¢ 7' 


ecetpy more space than we can 





» Satur- 





day Magazine, published under the direction of 
itte by the Soci ty for Pro- 








recon » appointed 
moti stian Knowledee. It is a rival to | 
the Penny Magazine, and this first number is 
quite as dull as the first nnmber of the original 


contains more usetil infor- 
razine has improved; the 
Saturday's may follow the example. ‘The success 


but it 
Phe Penny Mia 


wrong-doer, 


mation. 


of these speculations, we repeat, must end in the 
ruin of the little publishers ; in establishing two or 
three huge monopolies, which will swallow up ail 
competitors. It is impossible that Mr. Lim- 
bird, or Mr. Steill, or Mr. Berger, or any other 
publisher, can succeed in opposition to chartered 
societies, fed by subscription, and marshalling 
in the title pages of their works, as a recom- 
mendation, the names of half the rank and 
talent of the country. Unfortunately, the rank 
and talent are blind or indifferent to the conse- 
quences of these proceedings. We are now told 
of the good done in disseminating knowledge, 
by the sale of a hundred thousand copies of the 
Penny Magazine. This is just the same igno- 
rance which, five and twenty years ago, argued 
in favour of large farms and inclosures—“ look 
at the broad corn-lands, look at the well filled 
stack-yards ;"’ never pausing to think of the 
numberless small farmers and honest yeomen 
gradually sinking into labourers and paupers. 
The Penny Magazine alone will probably end by 
ruining a hundred rival speculations. It is al- 
together forgotten that its hundred thousand 
sale includes all the readers that the Mirror, 
the Mechanic’s Magazine, the Olio, the Casket, 
and other well conducted works have lost—it is 


a cruel, an unjust, and an enfeir rival—and if 


not shortly and seriously opposed by the public 
press, will do incaleulable mischiefi—We have 
also to announce a‘ Weekly Miscellany,’ to which 
we wish success, as to every honest speculation 
which tends to ditfuse knowledge among the 
people.—‘ The Islington Popular Library’ is a 
religious publication.—* Te Sehoolmaster at 
Home,’ and * Asmodeus,’ are political satires, 
somewhat too close in imitation of Figaro to be 
commended for originality, though not wanting 
in spirit.—* Tie Guide to Knowl dge,’ edited by 
Mr. Pinnock, assumes a higher character, and 
is an instructive and clever work, likely, we 


think, to prove a valuable one to the humbler | 


classes.—* The Morning Star’ is a daily paper, 





light, trifling, and pleasant: if it keeps up to its | 
present promise, we hope it will succeed ; it will | 


certainly deserve to do so. 
papers. ; 

* The Political Investigator’ assumes a higher 
tone, and grapples with more important sub- 
jects. It is written with considerable talent, 
and is ultra-radical both in politics and religion. 
Its price is twopence. 

* The Story Teller’ is, perhaps, a more im- 
portant work than any of the preceding. Its 
object is to collect together “ those gems in the 
department of imaginative writing” which do 
not find a place in the larger collections of 
national literature. It is published weekly, 
price sixpence, and with the first number was 
given a beautiful embossed head of Sir Walter 
Scott. It will, when in complete volumes, form 
a very curious and interesting work. 


These are all penny 
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THE COURT OF SAXE-MEINUNGEN. 

[The fact of Her present Majesty Queen Adelaide 
being a Princess of the House of Saze-Meinungen, gives 
great additional interest to the following Paper, which 
is translated from a Manuscript about to be published 
at Paris under the title of ‘ Recollections of an Officer.’} 

Or all the satellites, great and small, which, 
under the denomination of members of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, revolved round 
the bright star of Napoleon's glory, none was 
less hostile or more submissive than the chief 
of the principality of Saxe-Meinungen. 

This chief was anamiable and timid woman, 
the mother of a numerous and interesting 
frinily, whom she brought up in the fear of 
God and of Napoleon, with all the economy, 
if not the simplicity, which characterizes 
the establishment of a bettermost German 
tradesman. With the truly German osten- 
tation and old-fashioned formality of her 
court, as it was termed, were combined the 
most paternal care for the welfare and happi- 
ness of the few hundred subjects over whom 
she reigned. 

If my memory serve me correctly, the 
military force which, as member of the Rhe- 
nish Confederation, this excellent princess 
maintained under arms, at the disposal, 
though not in the pay of Napoleon, amounted 
to some sixty or seventy men. ‘This modest 
corps d’armée, in which, no doubt, the war- 
like virtues made up for any deficiency in 
numerical strength, took a very serious part 
in more than one of the battles fought by the 
Grand Army. At Ratisbon, a drummer of 
Meinungen was wounded—and severely too 
—by a vigorous kick from the foot ofa French 
grenadier, who asked him in French, which 
the poor drummer did not understand, for a 
bit of touchwood to light his pipe. It is said, 
that after the battle a report of the wound 
—the place and cause of which were some- 
what disguised—was made to the princess, 
and the star of Meinungen, with its pendant 
ribbon, was transmitted, by the chancellor of 
the order, to the brave drummer and twelve 
of his valiant companions. 

At the period when all the high roads in 
Germany swarmed with detachments from 
the army destined by Napoleon to carry fire 
and sword into the remote dominions of the 
Czars, a regiment of light infantry arrived, 
one fine morning, at the little town of Saxe- 
Meinungen. Having obtained leave to make 
a halt there of three days, gallantry required 
the officers, whom fame had made acquainted 
with the amiable character of the princess 
and her family, to offer to this interesting 
sovereign that personal homage which she 
deserved, much more than she desiréd ; and 
on the very day of their arrival a visite 
de corps was ordered by the commanding 
officer. 

Every portmanteau was accordingly un- 
packed, its contents put into requisition, and 
the officers appeared in all the splendour of 
full-dress uniforms; more in keeping with 
the magnificence which, they anticipated, 
than that which they really found. At noon 
precisely they assembled on the neat, well- 
swept place d’armes, whence they proceeded 
in a body towards the palace, termed by the 
Germans, the Residence. 

The regiment, with its four battalions 
complete, counted a hundred officers of dif- 
ferent ages and ranks—a number somewhat 
greater than that of the whole army kept up by 
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the princess to maintain the peace of Europe. 
These, with their dazzling uniforms, pro- 
ceeded in solemn procession to the Residence. 
But as no one building in the town, save 
only the church, overtopped the houses of 
the ordinary inhabitants, it was impossible to 
distinguish the palace from the surrounding 
habitations, by any of those magnificent pro- 
portions with which the excited imaginations 
of the officers had associated it. 

However, at the endofanarrow street, which, 
as they were subsequently informed, was in- 
habited by all the great state officers, they 
arrived at a modest square building, which, 
by a dark sombre appearance, differed from 
the neatly white-washed houses with green 
blinds, which stood contiguous to it. A 
few long narrow windows admitted the 
light through small dirty panes of glass, 
which the aged wood-work had scarcely 
strength to retain in their places. Before 
the door which gave entrance into this royal 
dwelling, paraded a sentinel, who, divorced 
from his musket, which he had left in the 
— sentry-box, yawned as he performed 

is perambulations. From his shoulders was 
suspended one of those huge German car- 
tridge-boxes, which used so to amuse the 
soldiers of the French army. The Saxon 
warrior, taken by surprise, and unable to 
resume his arms and pay military honours 
to the strangers, a young urchin having, un- 
perceived, slipped into the sentry-box and 
taken away his musket to learn the exercise, 
told his vexation by his humbled and abashed 
countenance. 

The cortége passed through the door, whose 
archway served as a coach-house, and pro- 
ceeded up a wooden staircase of tolerable 
proportions, adorned with a wooden balus- 
trade, sculptured a@l'antique. In front walked, 
by order of the colonel, a young ensign from 
the banks of the Rhine, who, according to 
his own account, spoke German very well, 
and was therefore delegated to act as in- 
terpreter. 

On the Janding-place stood a man in a 
blue jacket, with a cap of the same colour 
in his hand, who, attracted by a noise of 
voices and footsteps, so unusual and extra- 
ordinary at the Residence, had come thither 
to learn the cause. 

This individual, as it afterwards appeared, 
was the first valet-de-chambre of the princess, 
and, no doubt, the only one. 

The interpreter informed him in German, 
that the officers there present aspired to the 
honour of paying their respectful homage to 
the princess. With a wave of his hand he 
beckoned the intruders to remain where they 
were, and then disappeared through a door, 
which he carefully closed after him. 

A quarter of an hour was spent upon the 
staircase, in various conjectures, when a grave 
and aged officer, in an old-fashioned uniform, 
and whose grey hair was adorned with a tail 
a@ la Prussienne, approached the colonel, and 
inquired, in German, the cause of his visit 
with so numerous a suite. The interpreter 
made the same reply as to the blue-cap ques- 
tioner. Bowing with great dignity, the 
venerable personage stated that the duties of 
his office required that he should first make 
known this request to his illustrious sovereign 
and mistress. 

After a second pause of another quarter of 
an hour, the grand chamberlain—for such 
was his title—again appeared, bowed very 





low, and ordered the first valet-de-chambre, 
who had returned with him, to throw open 
the door opposite to the stairease—then, with 
a wave of the hand, accompanied by two 
bows, he motioned the strangers to advance. 

The latter, naturally enough, imagined that 
they would now have to traverse a long suite 
of apartments—not so: they found them- 
selves immediately in a narrow gallery,—the 
end of which, near the door, was wholly free 
from furniture—there not being even a chair; 
whilst, at the other end, sate several ladies 
nearly encircling another, who appeared to 
be of a higher rank. This was the princess ; 
and they who surrounded her were the ladies 
of her court—the wives and daughters of the 
grandees of Saxe-Meinungen. 

When the leaders of the party had arrived 
at about the middle of the gallery, the grand 
chamberlain suddenly stopped, and informed 
the astonished interpreter, who made faithful 
report accordingly, that severe etiquette, 
which could in no case be departed from, 
required that all strangers admitted into the 
presence of his august mistress should be 
first officially announced to her Highness in 
due form, by the proper officer of her house- 
hold. Whilst this point was being settled, 


the French officers took the opportunity of 


glancing atthe ladies, whose seriousness and 
impassibility were such, as made it difficult 
to believe that a hundred gallant soldiers 
stood only a few paces from them. ‘The grand 
chamberlain, whose imperturbability nothing 
could disturb, now asked in a loud voice— 

“What is the pleasure of Messieurs the 
French officers ?” 

“To obtain the honour of a presentation 
to the reigning princess,” replied, for the 
third, or fourth, or fifth time, the impatient 
interpreter. 

“You shall be announced to her Highness, 
gentlemen,” said the grand chamberlain, 
who, wheeling round, walked towards the 
court in measured steps, and said in French, 

‘“‘ Messieurs the officers of the —— regi- 
ment of light infantry, belonging to the grand 
army of the Emperor Napoleon, one of the 
allies of the principality of Saxe-Meinungen, 
(here he enumerated all the titles of the 
principality) humbly solicit the signal ho- 
nour of being presented to her Highness the 
reigning princess.” 

“T will receive them with great pleasure,” 
said the princess, rising, and advancing with 
much grace and aflability towards the 
strangers, to whom she said, ‘“ Gentlemen, 
I am sensible of the honour you confer upon 
me—pray approach.” 

The grand chamberlain then announced 
in full, official loudness of tone, ‘* Messieurs 
the officers of the ——- regiment.” 

These tedious ceremonies, these courtly 
forms, and this rigorous etiquette, in a dwell- 
ing which displayed more than ordinary 
homeliness, put the officers into good humour, 
and many of them had great difficulty to re- 
frain from laughing outright. The colonel 
was delighted at being able to converse with 
the princess in French, and, after the usual 
compliments, presented individually each of 
his officers. ‘The modest attire of the prin- 
cess, her mild and noble bearing, and her 
benevolent countenance and manner, soon 
gained the hearts of her visitors. After a 
short conversation, in which she evinced a 
profound knowledge of European politics, 
and a warm admiration for the chief of the 


' 











French government, whom she always termed 
the illustrious Napoleon, she invited the whole 
party to a ball which she intended to give 
next day, in honour of their passage through 


| her dominions ; stating to the colonel that 


she had given orders that each soldier of the 
regiment should participate in the fete, by 
receiving an extra ration of wine from the 
host upon whom he was billeted. 

A gracious inclination of the head to the 
colonel was a signal for the visit to terminate, 
The party then withdrew, preceded by the 
grand chamberlain, who departed not a hair's 
breadth from the accustomed ceremonial ; and 
the officers knew not which most to admire, 
the adaptation of these courtly forms to so 
humble an establishment, or the extreme 
amiableness and affable dignity which dis- 
tinguished the princess. 

The ball took place in the gallery we have 
already described. The numerous family of 
the princess was present, and mingled with 
the guests without any appearance of preten- 
sion. She herself was habited in nearly the 
same plain costume as on the preceding day, 
and, like Cornelia, could point to her children 
and say, “ These are my jewels!” 

Certainly nothing that the French officers 
beheld at this ball bore the slightest resem- 
blance to anything they had before seen. 
There were old ladies decked out in the cos- 
tume of the court of Louis XV.; a dozen 
antiquated officers—fossil remains of past 
glory—almost effaced monuments of the 
seven years’ war ;—whilst, under the protec- 
tion of these venerable Teutonic ruins, plump, 
fresh-coloured, frank and good-tempered girls 
scarcely clad—kind hearted Germans, always 
ready to utter the Ja of approbation and add 
to it a hearty laugh—and the interesting 
children of the princess, gaily whirled through 
the groups in the mazy waltz. 

In a word, German pride was combined 
with courtesy—reserve with frankness—and 
the indispensable ceremonial was divested of 
its stiffness and ungracious formality ;—but 
the music was only worthy of an ale-house ; 
and there was a lamentable paucity of re- 
freshments. At the end of the ball, a kind 
of side-board supper was served up, which 
prevented no one from supping on his return 
home. 

The next day the official Gazette of Saxe- 
Meinungen announced to the peaceable sub- 
jects of the most amiable and kindest of so- 
vereigns, that on the previous night there 
had been a ball and reception at court. 





THE REVOLUTION OF 1832. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CORN LAW RHYMES.’ 
Sex! the slow Angel writhes in dreams of pain! 
His cheek indignant glows! 
Like Stanedge, shaking thunder from his mane, 
He starts from long repose! 


Wide, wide his earthquake voice is felt and 
heard ; 
“ Arise, ye brave and just!” 
The living sea is to its centre stirr’d; 
And, lo, our foes are dust! 


The earth beneath the feet of millions shakes ; 
The whirlwind-cloud is riv’n ; 

As midnight, smitten into lightning, wakes, 
So wak’d the sword of Heav’n. 


The Angel drew not from its sheath that sword; 
He spake, and all was done! 

Night fled away before th’ Almighty word ; 
And, lo—the Sun! the Sun! 
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THE LIFE AND CONFESSIONS, INCLUDING THE 
OPINIONS, MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL, OF 
DICKY O’BRADY, ESQ. 

(Concluded, } 

In most, if not in all the countries of 
Europe, the progress of time is noted by 
those divisions and subdivisions called days, 

*months and years. A certain number of 
these portions had now rolled into the gulph 
of the past since first I trod the boards of 
life. I had hitherto, as it were, acted only 
an unimportant and probationary part on 
the minor theatres of school-boy society. 1 
was now to be enrolled among the actors of 
the great theatre-royal of the world. I was 
to tread the stage on which kings and heroes 
trod. ‘The part first to be allotted to me, 
it is true, was one of but little value in the 
drama. To continue the metaphor, the 
gestures I was to exhibit, and the words I 
was to speak, were to have little or no in- 
fluence on the progress of the play. Yet were 
I to be but the mute representative of a war- 
rior in a pageant or a priest in a procession, I 
knew that my conduct would, in some way 
or other, be influential. A somewhat higher 
cast of part, however, awaited me. ‘To drop 
the metaphor, it was decided that I should 
be bound 'prentice to a coflin-maker. 

My mind was at once in favour of, and 
adverse to this decision. 
coflin-making seemed to me like the “ rock- 
ing of the battlements” to Zanga: it suited 
the “gloomy temper of my soul.”’ The course 
of my employment might, by some fortunate 
concurrence of events, lead me to assist 
in the construction of a coflin for the worth- 


less worm and reptile White, for the ever | 


deeply detested Stubbs. It was “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” But then, 
on the other hand, the purchase of this sub- 
lime pleasure could only be accomplished 


by the sacrifice of a leading principle of 
my mind—a settled hatred and contempt of 


authority. 

My hatred of authority, that is to say, 
when vested in any other being than myself, 
was intense. Now, to be bound 'prentice, 
clearly implied the surrender of my liberty 
into the hands of another. I must relinquish 
the dominion over my own bones and 
muscles, and deliver the master-string by 
which all their motions were regulated, into 
the hands of a task-master. 

I could submit to labour, but then that 
labour must be voluntary. My soul must 
approve of the quantity of labour meted out 
tome. The time of duration of that labour, 
and its two periods of commencement and 
termination, must be subject only to the im- 
pulses of my own mind. I knew that those 
impulses would not occur so often as the in- 
terests of my employer might require; I 
knew, too, that in the indentures of a coftin- 
maker's apprentice, there is no clause by 
which those impulses are provided for. * 

The term of apprenticeship, then, is clearly, 
so far as the self-will of the apprentice ‘is 
concerned, a term of slavery. But it is 
“ young ambition’s ladder,” and that ladder 
I determined to ascend. Yet, strictly speak- 
ing, I was not ambitious; or, at most, am- 
bition occupied but one quartern of the mea- 
sure of my soul, while the other three quar- 
terns were filled with hatred. To gratify 
this ravishing passion has ever been the 
leading object of my life; and I calculated 
the means this situation offered to assist me 


The occupation of 


| some extraordin: 








in the sole purpose for which I draw the 
breath of existence. Generally speaking, 
when in the ciphering book of life Hope sets 


us a sum in the rule of three, she makes the | 


stating in round numbers of infinite value, 


and we ourselves complete the delusion by | 





ry error in the casting up. 
This was my case in the present instance. 
I reflected on the destiny proposed to me. 


gisterial chair would be occupied. White, 
Stubbs, O'Floggarty, and others whom in the 
progress of time I should infallibly hate, 
would become charged as offenders against 
the laws of society. ‘They would render 
themselves obnoxious to punishment. They 


| would appear before me as the arbiter of 


“ T will embrace it,” said I; “I will become | 


this coflin-maker’s apprentice. 
myself with infinite industry to my task. 
Seven years are not a century in the colnpu- 
tation of time. The duration of seven years, 
long and tedious as it may be, is not eternal. 
Computed by the severe arithmetic of truth, 
seven years are but seven years. ‘They must 
inevitably have an end. At the arrival of 
that period, I shall be as free as is that bird 
which I remember to have read of, but the 
name of which I[ forget. I shall then vend 
the powers which hitherto I have been com- 
pelled to employ for the profit of another. I 
shall become journeyman, foreman, master! 
A fatal and destructive malady will happily 
ravage the metropolis. ‘ihe infinite powers 
of arithmetic will be too weak to number the 
coflins I shall make. My fortune wiil in- 
fallibly and rapidly increase. My possessions 
will exceed those attributed to Cresxus or 
the rapacious Llwes. My lands shall extend, 
as far as mortal eye can reach, on the right 
hand and on the left. My gold shall glitter 
even as the sun glittereth in the heavens. I 
will keep a gig!” 

Think not, however, that my aspirations 
ceased with the supposed accumulation of 
wealth. No. From the possession of wealth 
I leaped to the pride of office. In the elation 
of the moment I passed rapidly over the 
minor offices of beadle and churchwarden. 
Already I fancied my proud foot treading on 
the necks of the common council ;—already 
had 1 cast the imaginary sneer at the gaudy 
sheriff ;—the court of aldermen were already 
trembling beneath the iron hand of my sway 
— Yes,” I exclaimed, (my imagination 
heated by the vision, and striking my hand 
firmly upon the post at the corner of Dyot 
Street,) “* Yes, I will burst upon the eyes of 
men in the imposing attitude of Lord Mayor 
of London !” 

And here I eall the angels to witness that 
simply to become Lord Mayor was not the 
end and aim my mind proposed to itself. 
My soul abhors the empty title. What is a 
Lord Mayor? In the expressive and power- 
ful phraseology of Mrs. Glasse, Take a Lord 
Mayor; deprive him of the symbols and 
the frippery of office; strip him of the 
well-fashioned clothes he wears; place him 
naked in Pickett Street, on the western side 
of the barrier of civic power; close against 
his entrance those stubborn masses of wood 
and iron; bid him, with certain emissions of 
his breath, pronounce the spell-fraught words 
—“ Open and admit me: in me behold the 
Lord of Finsbury and Mayor of London!” 
[such, I find upon inquiry, are his legal 
titles.] Doubtless the obedient portals will 
blush, and turn abashed upon their hinges! 
“ Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate 
ye.” At this advanced period of my human 
life, I firmly declare it was not the empty 
and abstract honours of the office I coveted. 
It was the power it possessed. 

That power I might make the instrument 
of my hatred and revenge. By me the ma- 

















I will apply | 





their fate. Guilty or innocent, I should natu- 
rally award them to death. I should attend 
their execution. ‘The dreadful apparatus of 
their expulsion from the scheme of life would 
be to me as a gorgeous pageant. How 
amply, how singularly, how infinitely, how 
eminently should I be revenged on these 
hated miscreant wretches for the wrongs— 
they never inflicted on me. But I am too 
eloquent; I must restrain the stream and 
current of my human mind. 

Alas! those glorious visions were never 
realized. ‘They vanished, and, like the magic 
pageant of Prospero, “left not a rack be- 
hind.” 

A day and hour was appointed when I 
should present myself to the coftin-maker. 
With the pendulum of my heart vacillating 
between hope and fear, I proceeded towards 
the residence of this ruling god of my fate. 
It was situated in Fleet Market. I arrived 
at it. I found him in his study, or, as it was 
vulgarly called, his workshop. He was in- 
tently engaged in the adjustment of the lid, 
or covering of a coflin, to that part which 
was intended to contain some person who, as 
I imagined, had lately died, and for whose 
reception he was preparing it. I took this 
brief opportunity of scrutinizing him. 

The name of this man was Boxrwell, or 
Bowall, { do not accurately remember which, 
though I incline to believe the former. He 
presently observed me; and, after eyeing me 
for some time with unparalleled attention 
and minuteness, he said to me in a tone of 
voice more indicative of command than per- 
suasion, “ Wait at the door, my lad.” I in- 
stantly conceived against this man a hatred 
which time has neither weakened nor abated. 
I obeyed his mandate. 

I had scarcely remained an hour at the 
door, when the viper, into whose leprous and 
unquarantined body the breath of life was 
infused for the sole purpose of infecting the 
atmosphere in which I moved, the accursed 
Stubbs, entered the shop. In passing me he 
took my hand, and with a voice sweeter than 
the tones of Cartwright’s musical glasses, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah! Dicky my lad, is it 
you?” But I was too wary to be deceived. 
I understood the full meaning and import of 
the words. Like the oracle of the ancients, 
he adopted a mystical phraseology, but, like 
the sacred and gifted priest, I unravelled and 
explained all that was dark and tangled in 
it. To my ears he spoke, as clearly as 
human organs could speak, “ If you think to 
get this place you're mistaken.” 

The issue confirmed my translation. Box- 
well or Bowall (for, as I have before said, I 
have no certain and distinct recollection of 
his name) came out. He merely said, “ You 
won't do, my lad ;—besides, you're too late.” 

I remember no more. After this, all was 
chaos. With the swiftness of a courser I 
galloped down Fleet Market. With the speed 
of sound I passed over Blackfriars Bridge, 
and took the direction of the Borough. With 
the velocity of light I flew down Bishopsgate 
Street. With a celerity beyond the limited 
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capacity of human powers to conceive, I 
darted into Moorfields. 

So far as any rational or useful effort on 
my part was concerned, I was now no longer 
to be considered as a member of the scheme 
of human existence. At the end of two years 
a combination of circumstances produced in 
my mind the conviction that I was in Bed- 
lam! * #* * 

The immutable laws by which all sublu- 
nary affairs are governed have provided for 
every human work a period of conclusion. 
That small portion of human society destined 
to become the readers of these pages will 
probably acknowledge the mercy implied by 
this provision. ‘These melancholy records 
are now fast approaching towards their ter- 
munation,. 

I had now reached the sixteenth vear of 
my human life. Beyond that valuable and 
instructive portion of my terrestrial existence, 
these memoirs must not extend. [am now 
become old; yet, strange as it may appear, 
it has never been permitted to me to arrive 
at years of discretion. ‘I'ne task for the ac- 
complishment of which I was ordained a 
member of the scheme of life is fulfilled. I 
throw down my pen. It may be remembered 
that a few sentences back I stated that, at an 
early period of my human life, I found myself 
in Bedlam: I find myself there still! 

D. O'R. 


a 
DINNER TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 

By the kindness of a friend, we have been 
favoured with a file of the New York Ameri- 
can, containing an account of a dinner given 
by the citizens of New York to their distin- 
guished countryman. Nearly 300 persons 
were present. Mr. Irving, in returning thanks 
upon his health being drunk, was often deeply 
affected. Some passages in his cloquent 
speech will be read with painful interest by 
Englishmen :— 

“On my side I see changes, it is true, but 
they are the changes of rapid improvement, and 
growing prosperity; even the countenances of 
my old associates and townsmen have appeared 
to me but slightly affected by the lapse of years, 
though, perhaps, it was the glow of ancient 
friendship and heartfelt welcome beaming from 
them that prevented me from seeing the ravages 
of time. 

** As to my native city, from the time I ap- 
proached the coast, I had indications of its grow- 
ing greatness. We had scarce descried the 
land, when a thousand sails of all descriptions 
gleaming along the horizon, and all standing to 
or from one point, showed that we were in the 
neighbourhood of a vast commercial emporium. 
As I sailed up our beautiful bay, with a heart 
swelling with old recollections and delightful 
associations, I was astonished to see its once 
wild features brightening with populous villages 
and noble piles, and a seeming city, extending 
itself over heights which I had left covered with 
groves and forests. But how shall I describe 
my emotions, when our city rose to sight, sealed 
in the midst of its watery domain, stretching 
away to a vast extent; when I beheld a glorious 
sunshine lighting up the spires and domes, some 
familiar to memory, others new and unknown, 
and beaming upon a forest of masts of every na- 
tion, extending as far as the eye could reach. I 
have gazed with admiration upon many a fair 
city and stately harbour, but my admiration was 
cold and ineffectual, for I was a stranger, and 
had no property in the soil. Here, however, 
my heart throbbed with pride and joy as I ad- 


before me— 
This was my own native land! 

It has been asked, ‘ Can I be contented to live 
in this country?” Whoever asks that question 
must have but an inadequate idea of its blessings 
and delight. What sacrifice of enjoyments have 
I to reconcile myself to? [come from gloomy 
climates to one of brilliant sunshine and in- 
spiring purity. I come from countries lowering 
with doubt and danger, where the rich man 
trembles and the poor man frowns—where all 
repine at the present and dread the future. I 


come from them to a country where all is life 


and animation—where I hear on every side the 
sound of exultation—where every one speaks of 
the past with triumph, the present with delight, 
the future with growing and confident anticipa- 
tion. Is this not a community ia which one may 
rejoice to live? Is this not a city by which one 
may be proud to be received as the son? Is this 
not a land in which one may be happy to fix his 
destiny and ambition,—if pessible, to found a 
name ? 
here. 
feelings who can ask this question—as long as 
I live.” 

To add to the interest of the Report, the 
American editor has published a prophetic 
letter of Sir Walter Scott’s, written many 


I amasked how long I mean to remain 


years since, of the very existence of which | 


Mr. Irving was up to that moment ignorant. 

“My Dear Sirn—lI beg 
best thanks for the uncommon degree of enter- 
tainment which I have received from the most 
excellently jocose ‘ History of New York.’ I 
am sensible that, as a strangver to American 


‘ a ‘ | 
parties and politics, I must lose much of the 


concealed satire of the piece: but I must own, 
looking at the simple and obvious meaning only, 
I have never read anything so closely resem- 
bling the style of Dean Swift as the annals of 
Diedrick Knickerbocker. I have been employed 
these few evenings in reading them aloud to 
Mrs. S. and two ladies, who are our guests, and 
our sides have been absolutely sore with laugh- 
ing. I think, too, there are passages which in- 
dicate that the author possesses power of a dif- 
ferent kind, and has some touches which re- 
mind me much of Sterne. I beg you will have 
the kindness to let me know when Mr. Irvine 
takes pen in hand again; for assuredly I shall 
expect a very great treat, which I may chance 
never to hear of but through your kindness. 
‘** Believe me, deur Sir, 
“ Your obliged humble Servant, 
Abbotsford, WaALrTer Scorr.” 
23rd April, 1813. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuere were so many demands on our 
columns lastweek,that we could not spare even 
a line for the Magazines. It is now too late, 
except for a brief report on the success of the 
new editors.—First, of Le Belle, which un- 
der the genial taste of Mrs. Norton, has 
changed from its chrysalis state, and come 
forth The Court Magazine, with a plumage 
as gay and beautiful as a queen butterfly. It 
is decidedly a good number—and the best 
article is Mrs. Norton's own, ‘ The Lament 
of the Poet Savage.’ ‘A Pleasure Party in 
the Highlands,’ is clever and entertaining ; 
‘My Maiden Speech,’ and ‘The Drop Scene,’ 
pleasant trifles.’ ‘Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
Dramatic Sketch,’ will be liked by many— 
and the paper on ‘The Musical Drama,’ is 
sound and sensible, on a subject whereon 
folly hath usually permission to sport his cap 





and bells unquestioned. But a first number 


mired—I had a birthright in the brilliant scenes 


They know but little of my heart or my | 


you to accept my | 


is an unfair specimen of any work ; and nej- 
ther publisher nor editor have had time to 
arrange their plans or bring their resources 
to bear. The announced series of Seats of 
the Nobility, is a capital idea, and if executed 
with care, as there is good promise of, when 
entrusted to the academician Daniell, will, 
with the Gallery of Portraits, make The 
Court Magazine a choice and treasured 
volume.— What we have said of first numbers 
generally, must be allowed to serve as an 
apology for some little deficiencies in the 
Ladies’ Musenm, which is now under the 
editorship of Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, a man of 
undoubted talent, though it suits his humour 
upon occasions to startle common place 
dullness by strange hair-brained pleasantries, 
‘The editor himself'apologizes tor the imperfect 
manner in which the engravings have been 
struck off—but time and experience will re- 
medy these things, and certainly the spirited 
etching of the graceful Brugnoli and Sa- 
mengo needs no apology. ‘There are many 
pleasant papers even in this first number— 
some clever lines by Miss Jewsbury, others by 
Miss Mitford—contributions from Thomas 
Roscoe, Miss Hill, and Mr. Picken—a no- 
tice of the opera by Trueba—a Memoir of 
Ninon de I’Enclos, whose portrait is given, 
by Mr. Bayley, and a discursive letter from 
Lady Somebody in town to Nobody in the 
| country, which touches in a light gossiping 
way on all the follies and frivolities, art, li- 
_ terature and theatricals of the past month. 
| “Jt is intended to raise amonument to M. 
Cuvier, in the Jardin des Plantes, by a pub- 
lic subscription among naturalists of every 
country ; and I am persuaded, that those of 
England, who knew so well to appreciate 
the services rendered to science by the illus- 
trious author of ‘ Des Ossemens Fossiles,’ 
will not be the least liberal contributors to it.” 
These are the words of an eminent French 
naturalist, to one of the brethren in London; 
the hint has been actively acted on, and 
already good round sums have been sub- 
scribed, 

We see by an article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, that some claim to increasing courtesy 
is set up for the populace of London, because 
they neither hissed nor pelted Sir Walter 
Scott when he embarked last Saturday for 
Abbotsford, though Fielding was taunted and 
jeered by the rude rabble, when, sick and 
dying, he left England to seek for health on 
a foreign shore. It is true, that the people 
refrained from hissing and pelting Sir Walter : 
they did more, they uncovered themselves one 
and all, when he was borne from the hotel 
to his carriage: many cried ‘‘ God bless you, 
Sir, and better health to you;” and all 
seemed affected and sensible of the worth of 
which they were about to be deprived. We 
wonder our sagacious friend did not perceive 
in the hissings and hootings bestowed on 
Fielding, that the rabble avenged their own 
stripes, fines, and imprisonments, on an active 
magistrate, who scoured the midnight streets, 
and consequently drew on himself the indig- 
nation of the rabble. The cases of these 
eminent men are not at all analogous. 

In literature, we have little to communi- 
cate. Several new works are announced to 
appear to-morrow, which, we forewarn our 
readers, certainly will not be then published. 
There is good promise of future entertain- 
ment, in a report which has just reached us, 





that Mr. Bull has purchased the copyright of 
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Marshall Ney’s Memoirs, and that they will 
be forthwith translated and published. The 
work is said to contain many valuable mate- 
rials for history, especially of the retreat from 
Moscow. 

Among exhibitions lately opened, is one 
in Bond Street, called the Papyro Museum, 
which for its ingenuity and taste, is well 
worth a visit. It consists of nearly a hundred 
figures and groups modelled in paper, full of 
character and expression. They are the 
works of two ladies in Hampshire, who with 
a considerate feeling that does them great 
honour, have given this labour of years to a 
charity at Southampton, for the benefit of 
which it is now exhibited, and will hereafter 
be sold.—Another exhibition in the same 
neighbourhood, is the Clarence Vase, of 
which we heretofore made mention; and our 
reason for referring to it again, is, that a 
magnificent collection of stained glass has 
lately been added. It was purchased at 
Cologne, and is said to be the work of Albert 
Durer.—We may add, that the Diorama will 
re-open on Monday, with a View of Paris 
from Montmartre, by M. Daguerre, and of 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, by M. Bouton. 

Mr. Mason's opera is, we hear, withdrawn 
for the present, and Paer’s ‘Agnese’ is an- 
nounced as in rehearsal. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

May 29.—Thomas Telford, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—Some facts regarding the use of 
the hot air blast were communicated by Mr. 
Neilson. The weekly consumption of coal at the 
Clyde Iron Works was formerly 1500 tons; by 
the adoption of heated blast this has been re- 
duced to 600 tons, at the same time a greater 
quantity of iron has been manufactured. 

The next subject for discussion being ‘ The 
best mode of removing large stones, or rocks, 
and clearing the foundations for building piers 
under low water, where the diving bell cannot 
be used,’ it was stated by Mr. Gibb, that large 
masses of loose rock had of late years been re- 
moved from Aberdeen Harbour, under his direc- 
tion. The manner of performing this operation 
was extremely simple: a cast-iron block, twelve 
inches square and nine inches thick, was first 
let down and laid on the top of the stone intended 
to be removed: a hole, two to three inches dia- 
meter, had been cast in the middle of the block, 
through which a jumper was introduced of suffi- 
cient length to be worked from a barge; by this 
means a hole was perforated in the stone to the 
depth of twelve inches: the sole purpose of the 
cast-iron block being to guide the strokes of the 
iron rod or jumper. A long Lewis bolt was then 
let into the stone, firmly keyed, and the upper 
end secured by a chain to one or more barges, 
according to the size of the stone; this opera- 
tion being performed at low water, as the tide 
flowed, the barge rose also, and along with it 
the stone, which was then floated to the place 
where it was finally deposited. In this manner 
large quantities of stones from three to seven 
tons weight have been raised from a depth of 
nine feet at low water, and, by employing several 
Lewis bolts at a time, fragments of roek weigh- 
ing from twenty to thirty tors have been removed 
without difficulty. 

A description was likewise afforded of the 
manner of blasting rocks under low water at 
Peterhead Harbour, without the aid of a diving- 

ell. 

A discussion ensued on the most advanta- 
geous forms of Steam-boats for Sea and Inland 
Navigation, and some valuable particulars com- 





municated by Mr. Wood of Port Glasgow re- 
specting the steamers of North America, and 
their performance as compared with those of 
this country. 

Mr. John Francis Dundas was admitted an 
Associate, and Mr. Thomas Dyson, of Down- 
ham, Norfolk, as a corresponding member. 


June 5.—The President in the chair.—A spe- 
cimen of fine sand used at the Royal Foundry 
of Berlin was presented by Mr. Hawkins; it is 
found abundant in that neighbourhood ; and he 
considered the fine smooth surface of the largest 
castings made in that country was to be attri- 
buted to the excellent quality of this sand, and 
not to the superior fluidity of their metal, as has 
been supposed. 

The different processes which have been 
adopted for hardening steel were taken into 
consideration, and particular descriptions given 
of the method pursued by the late Mr. Mauds- 
ley, for this purpose, also that of several manu- 
facturers of {fine tools in Staffordshire and else- 
where. 

A general account was communicated of the 
performance of iron passage-boats in present 
use upon the Ardrossan Canal between Glasgow 
and Paisley: the boat is drawn by two horses, 
and the voyage from Glasgow to Paisley (a dis- 
tance of eight miles) is performed in one hour, 
length of the boat seventy feet, and about six 
feet on the beam; it draws less than twelve 
inches of water, and carries from eighty to one 
hundred passengers. 

A paper by Mr. T. B. Neilson, on the subject 
of hot-air blast, was received and read. 


June 12.—The President in the chair.—A 
model of Messrs. Jones & Co,’s patent iron-wheel 
was placed on the table, and a full account of its 
construction and ust communicated by the pa- 
tentee. ‘The spokes and rim of this wheel are of 
wrought, and the nave of cast iron; its pecu- 
liarity chiefly consists in employing the wrought 
iron by tension. In wooden wheels, the spokes, 
which happen to be under the nave, bear the 
load, while in Mr. Jones’s invention the weight 
is suspended by several rods, which act jointly 
as ties from that part of the wheel which hap- 
pens to be uppermost. 

A working model of a planing machine, on a 
new principle, for which a patent has been taken 
out, was exhibited and explained by the inventor, 
Mr. Brayton; the construction of this machine 
is such as tocombine the planing, grooving, and 
tongueing of a board in one operation. 

Mr. Neilson was elected a corresponding 
member. 

A variety of specimens of wood and stone 
from Old London Bridge was received from Mr. 
Aitcheson ; and two volumes of a work entitled, 
‘Gleanings of Science,’ published at Calcutta, 
from Major Irvine. 


June 19.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Aitcheson’s historical account of Old London 
Bridge was read; and some remarks, commu- 
nicated by him, on the construction of the bridge 
and general state of the river; he had been in- 
formed by different individuals, that the river 
bed had become deeper both above and below 
the bridge within their recollection; this effect 
being considerably increased of late years by the 
quantity of ballast taken out by the colliers and 
other vessels, and none being allowed to be 
thrown in. That this deepening of the river has 
been going on gradually for many years there 
can be no doubt from a reference to some ancient 
records, where it is stated, that at low water 
many persons waded into the middle of the river 
at London Bridge, to examine the ruins of part 
of a former structure which were there visible. 

Mr. Joseph Green was introduced to the 
meeting as an Associate. 








June 26.—The President in the chair.—An 
interesting account was afforded by Mr. Haw- 
kins of the proceedings at a meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which took place at Oxford. 

Mr. Stedman Whitwell gave a minute descrip- 
tion of a method adopted by him, with complete 
success, for warming the great Stadt Theatre, 
at Hamburgh, by means of the circulation of 
heated air. 

Mr. Whitwell presented Mr. John Martin’s 
plans for improvements in ship building, steam 
navigation, &c. 

This being the last meeting of the Session, the 
President congratulated the members on the 
increasing influence and prospects of the Insti- 
tution, and adverted with much satisfaction to 
the general advancement of practical science in 
this country. 

The mectings were then adjourned to the 
second Tuesday in January 1833. 





FINE ARTS 


Portrait ef William Wordsworth : painted by W. 
Boxall; engraved by W. Bromley. 
TuovuGu this is the first portrait which we have 
seen from the pencil ef Boxall, he has not been 
unknown to us for works of another order; in 
truth, we have for some time regarded him as 
an artist of no ordinary promise: we perceive 
not only much natural elegance and quiet sim- 
plicity, and rich and harmonious colouring in 
several of his compositions, but a poetic feeling, 
particularly in his images of female loveliness, 
which is far from being abundant amongst the 
young artists of our day. His poetic taste has 
perhaps influenced him in choosing to make 
his first public essay in portraiture from among 
the poets; and he has had the good fortune, or 
good taste, to select one of the most original of 
the living bards of Britain. This adventure, 
however, was not without its difliculties—the 
spirit of beauty which animates the works, is not 
so visible in the person, of the poet ; and though 
his forehead is truly capacious and noble, the 
lower part of his face is of that character which 
puzzles and confounds common artists: the 
world, too, will not put up with fac-simile re- 
presentations: in the likeness of a poet they 
look for the presence of poetry :—all this seems 
to have been passing in the mind of the artist 
when he was at his easel; and he has made a 
likeness of the twofold kind which we desire— 
mental and bodily. ‘The poet is meditating: a 
strong light passes over his face from the right, 
which throws the left side into deep shadow—a 
degree too deep perhaps: his arms are folded— 
the thought stamped on the brow makes any 
posture poetic—his eyes are cast downwards ;— 
in short, though not without faults, we think 
this work belongs to a high order of portraiture. 
Martin’s Illustrations of Milton —1. Satan in 
Council. 2. Pandemonium. 
Tue great enemy of mankind, seated on his 
infernal throne, and surrounded by myriads of 
his fallen companions, and meditating the re- 
newal of war against Heaven, is a subject 
worthy of the highest powers; and it cannot be 
said that John Martin is deficient in matters 
which belong to imagination. It is not, however, 
in magnificent light and shade, and supernatural 
splendour alone, that Milton excels; he is a 
great painter of character—particularly those of 
a melancholy and gloomy kind—and we think 
his Satan a masterpiece. Now we have seen 
sundry Satans in our day—Fuseli, Lawrence, 
Stothard, and Blake, tried their talents on the 
great apostate, and all, in our opinion, more or 
less failed; nor can we say that the fiend of 
Martin, as a solitary figure, is successful: it is 
not, however, as a solitary figure that the painter 
has exhibited him; he is seated on his throne 
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in the centre of his new palace; lights, to which 
Greek fire was as a will-o’-wisp, burn overhead ; 
while ranked in order round, his comrades in 
evil are seated, gloomily listening to the words 
of the great anarch; the scene fills and satis- 
fies the imagination. The Pandemonium— 
which rose like a brilliant exhalation at the 
wish of one of the fallen—is certainly a won- 
derful creation of its kind: the architecture is 
of an order which may be accounted infernal, 
since it is wild, solemn, and massive, and caleu- 
lated to endure the wear and tear of fiery ele- 
ments; the rank above rank of open columns 
is well imagined, and, on the whole, Satan 
seems far more magnificently lodged than any 
potentate of upper air. We wish the Govern- 
ment would desire Martin to design a palace 
for our kings. 





MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Wirth Grisi substituted for Tosi, ‘La Stra- 
niera’ lingers on. 
in one or two expressive melodies, is the sole 
interest of the drama. The new ballet isa stupid 
affair, and the music is little better. Herberle 


The singing of Tamburini | . ‘ , 
; escape, but not before the Duchess has, in a 





skips gracefully over a string of roses, a feat of | 


no very surprising power, although it obtains 
nightly an encore. 

Chelard’s ‘ Macbeth’ was but thinly attended 
on its second and last representation. 


‘Don Juan’ was given on Wednesday for the | 


benefit of Mad. Devrient, on which occasion this 
lady most effectively sustained the character of 
Donna Anna. Mad. de Meric as Elvira, deserves 
our thanks for restoring the exquisite aria, 
which, for want of an etlicient singer in the part, 
we have too often been deprived of. The ori- 
ginal finale was also a delightful addition. We 
regret to add, that with the exception of Hait- 
zinger, the male singers were unworthy of their 
parts. From the favourable impression we have 
of the music when sung in Italian by Sontae, 
Fodor, Ronzi, Malibran, Camporese, Lablache, 
Zucchelli, De Begnis, Santini, Rubini, and 
Donzelli, we never again desire to hear the 
“ Original German.” 





THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

‘A Duel in Richelieu’s Time’ isa translation, 
by Miss Boaden, of a French piece called ‘Un 
Duel sous le Cardinal de Richelieu;’ whether it 
it is a free one, or, as literal as the translation 
of the title, we, knowing nothing of the original, 
cannot determine. We have, therefore, only to 
speak of the English version as we find it. 
Marie de Rohan Montbaxon (Miss Taylor) has 
been married to her second husband the Due de 
Chevreuse (Mr. Cooper) two years, but the match 
has been kept secret through fear of Richelieu, 
who wished the fair widow to become the bride 
of his nephew. ‘This nephew, at the commence- 
ment of the drama, has just fallen ina duel with 
the Duc de Chevreuse, who is arrested and likely 
to answer for his offence with his life. Mons. de 
Chalais (Mr. Vining), the favourite of the Queen 
of Louis XIII., who has long loved the Duchess, 
ignorant of her second marriage, is solicited by 
her to plead in favour of the Duke, and learns 
at the same time two secrets—the first, her real 
situation—and the second, her preference of 
himself, her union with the Duke having been 
effected by the persuasion of her friends only. De 
Chalais flies tothe King and obtainsnot only the 
Duke’s pardon, but the disgrace of the Cardinal, 
and, moreover, by the influence of the Queen, 
is himself appointed Prime Minister. A quarrel 
with a fighting Abbé, immediately previous to 
his appointment, is to be settled by the sword at 
six o’clock the next morning, and the new pre- 
mier disdains taking advantage of his unexpec- 
ted elevation. 


He even makes out a passport | 


| 
| 
| 


for the Abbé in case of fatal consequences to 
himself; while occupied in doing which he is 
disturbed by the arrival of the Duchess masked 
and cloaked, bringing him the alarming news of 
the weak King’s sudden reconciliation with the 
Cardinal, who has accused De Chalais of con- 
spiring with the Queen to place the Duke of 
Orleans on the throne. De Chevreuse having 
volunteered to second De Chalais in his duel 
with the Abbé, arrives immediately afterwards, 
and the conscious Duchess, instead of making 
the danger of their friend the excuse’of her visit, 
is hurried into an adjoining cabinet. De Chev- 
reuse picks up her mask, and unsuspiciously 
joking De Chalais respecting his amour, and 
being ignorant of the return of Richelieu to 
oftice, offers to wait without the leisure of De 
Chalais. The agitation and agony of the Duchess 
detain De Chalais beyond the hour of the 
appointment, and the Duke impatiently seeks 
the Abbé alone, and is wounded in defence of his 
friend. On his return to his hotel he learns 
the danger of De Chalais, and assists him to 


private interview, agreed to join the fugitive at 
the Porte St. Paul in an hour’s time. An officer 
arrives with a packet for the Duke from the 
Cardinal. It contains an avowal of De Chalais’s 
love for the Duchess, and evidence of her en- 
couragement of his passion, discovered among 
his papers. ‘The Duke dismisses the officer, 
and summons his wife before him. He 
taxes her with her falsehood, and discovering, 
from her agitation, that he has prevented her 
keeping some appointment, immediately anti- 
cipates the return of De Chalais, and a most 
powerful situation occurs, in which both Duke 
and Duchess watch, with opposite feelings, but 
equal agony, for the shadow or the step of the 
unsuspecting criminal. His sudden appear- 


| ance in the door-way electrified the house, and | 
The 


we almost screamed with the Duchess. 
Duke places a pistol in the hand of the asto- 


nished and conscience-stricken De Chalais, and, 


; Se 





ying another himself, hurries him into an ad- 
joining room. The frantic Duchess vainly 
strives to force the bolted door. The guards of 
the Cardinal arrive to arrest the denounced 
victim. A shot is heard, and the Duke re-en- 
tering, directs them where to find the body of 
the self-destroyed De Chalais.—This drama was 
perfectly and deservedly successful, at which 
we sincerely rejoice, for the lady’s sake, and 
should also for the manager’s, did we think it 
would do much for his treasury, but of this we 
doubt. The Haymarket is not the stage for 
tragedy or tragic dramas; and we regret that 
Miss Boaden did not reserve her work for Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden, where its elements 
would have been in their element; but the 
manager seems determined to snow brown, 
whether he can snow white or not, and there- 
fore must not complain of French ballets or 
German operas. If he would not be forced to 
weep himself, he must make his audiences laugh. 
Mr. Cooper was very energetic, and Mr. Vi- 
ning, though out of his best line, played with 
much feeling and good sense. Mr. Webster 
was not quite at home in the Abbé, but the cha- 
racter is too French for almost any English- 
man. ‘That unfortunate word, too, “* Monsieur,” 
suffered almost more than its usual portion of 
tortures. It was Mounseered, Musseered, Moos- 
hooed, and Monsued, until we wished it endowed 
with vitality, that it might have thrown up its let- 
ters of naturalization, and fled the country. 
The scenery was as ordinary; but there was a 
decided improvement in the dresses, which were 
really correct and creditable. May we flatter 
ourselves with the hope, that the manager is 
about to make a bonfire in honour of reform, 
with his old wardrobes: and can we persuade 
him to wrap his painters up in some of their own 
scenes, and lay them carefully on the top of it? 








Miss Taylor acted almost everything well, but 
spoke little or nothing so. It grieves us to say 
this, but truth demands it. It grieves us the 
more, because we were among her earliest and 
warmest admirers—and the less, because we are 
convinced that the remedy is within her own 
power. She has contracted habits of imitation 
and indistinetness, which will be ruinous to her 
if not speedily laid aside. Her first appearance 
at Covent Garden was the best first appearance 
we ever witnessed; her acting was easy, grace- 
ful, and artless—her speaking natural—why 
may we not hear the same voice now? The 
audience were unanimously with her and with 
us—many of them have since changed their 
opinion. It would be easy for her to call them 
back—nothing is wanted but the absence of 
effort. 
FRENCH PLAYS—COVENT GARDEN. 

PurBLINpD people will continue to assert, that 
the taste for theatricals has declined in London, 
when they have only to open their eyes in order 
to see, that whenever there is anything really 
good at any theatre, large or small, that theatre 
is sure to be well attended. We speak, of course, 
of good things produced ina good style, and not 
of things good in themselves, but spoiled in the 
representation, through the stinginess or igno- 
rance of managers. Covent Garden was some 
time since at so low an ebb, that it was about to 
shut its doors. A play of real merit, well acted, 
was brought out, and all went triumphantly to 
the close of an extended season. ‘The manager 
of the King’s Theatre gives a succession of milk 
and water Italian Operas, and nobody cares to 
see them. Sterling German Operas are pro- 
duced in a style worthy of them, and the house 
is crammed each night. Other instances might 
be adduced from the minor theatres, but the facts 
are as well known to those who will not acknow- 
ledge them, as to those who do. But ‘ revenons 
4 nos moutons.” A full and fashionable audience 
graced this house on Thursday evening, to gaze 
at the Stars (would that they were fixed ones!) 
which M. Laporte has had the good taste to 
import from Paris—to witness the junctions of 
Moliére and Mars, Terpsichore and Taglioni. 
All present were delighted, and all, who can, 
will go again—and why? Simply because the 
exertions of these two “ artistes,’’ each the undis- 
puted Queen of her line, carry conviction with 
them; and people have no occasion to read the 
papers next day, to know whether or not they 
were delighted. Madlle. Mars, we rejoice to 
say, appears to be in capital health. She has, 
perhaps, less activity of body than formerly, but 
this is one of the sins which time has to an- 
swer for—all else is as it was—and her admirers, 
(that is to say, the audience, for the terms are 
synonymous, ) had the gratification of contem- 
plating, in their wonted perfection, her grace, 
her ease, her self-possession, her mind, her 
, (we would go on with as many hers as are 
to be found in a catalogue of German sub- 
scribers;) but we would be understood to mean 
her everything that is wanted to form the com- 
plete lady, and the complete actress. It is 
difficult, and, indeed, almost presumptuous, to 
select particular points for praise, from a per- 
formance which is incapable of improvement; 
but we must call the attention of those who 
have not yet seen Madlle. Mars in the part of 
Célimene, to her delivery of the speech in the 
fifth scene of the third act, where she retorts 
upon 4rsinoé—beginning 

«* Madame, j’ai beaucoup de grace 4 vous rendre.” 





and to her last exit, after being refused by 
Alceste. She has no reply to make to the brutal 
speech in which he finally refuses her. The 
workings of her mind have to be expressed by 
action alone—and they were expressed so, that 
nobody could mistake them. There was a posi- 
tive excellence in her courtesy which words could 
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scarcely have been found to equal, and we felt 
particularly grateful for that expressive little 
toss of the hand, after her back was turned upon 
him for ever, which convinced us that she fully 
estimated his unworthiness. 

In the little after-piece, ‘La Jeune Femme 
Colére,’ from which our ‘ Day after the Wedding’ 
is taken, Madlle. Mars was again perfection; 
but we could use a quarter of a hundred of pens 
in her praise, and shall, therefore, conclude with 
an earnest entreaty to all our actresses, who 
profess or are about to profess genteel comedy, 
to see her again and again, assuring them that 
their best chance of getting on is to learn of her 
to stand still. 

if it be good to learn of Madlle. Mars to 
stand still, it is equally so to learn of Madlle. 
Taglioni to move. ‘Talking with the fingers has 
long been in use, but it remained for this in- 
tellectual dancer to invent a language for the 
feet. The limbs, which other people use for 
walking, she applies to the purposes of talking; 
the old joke of calling legs understandings, 
ceases to be a joke when applied to her—there 
is a soul in her sole—and more point in her toes 
than in most people’s conversation. Report 
says, that this exquisite creature is about to be 
married, and we greatly fear that report is for 
once not a liar. We know not who her intend- 
ed husband is, but if he means to take her off 
the stage, we would think no more of shooting 
him than of shooting a mad dog; she has no 
right to be wedded except to her profession. 

Mons. Paul Taglioni is a very excellent 
dancer, and so is his wife, and so is Mons. 
Theodore: but we began with éhke Taglioni, and 
cannot keep working at anti-climax. 





HOOD, POOLE, AND GEORGE COLMAN, 
versus 

The Comic Magazine and its Advertisements. 

Early in the week, we received a letter from 
the editor of the ‘Comic Magazine,’ explanatory 
of the “double dealing” charged by Mr. Hood 
against his advertisements. ‘This letter was in 
many points objectionable, and we wrote imme- 
diately, to say, that unless we were at liberty to 
make such omissions as would confine his reply 
to an explanation, it could not be inserted. 
The editor, it appears, is out of town, and from 
his answer just received, it is clear that he has 
not been correctly informed of the nature of our 
objections. We must, therefore, exercise our 
best discretion. ‘The following is a copy of the 
letter :— “ Monday 9th July, 1832. 

« }2, Staples Inn. 

“Sir,—You have in the last number of the 
Atheneum, given insertion to a letter from Mr. 
Hood, in which he thinks proper to assert, that 
in announcing negotiations to be pending with 
him, the proprietors of the ‘Comic Magazine’ 
have been guilty of double dealing. 

“The fagt is simply this: Mr. Hood was ap- 
plied to for an article for the ‘Comic Magazine,’ 
but he did not think proper to * * * return an 
answer to the overture. It was naturally sup- 
posed that he had not made up his mind in 
what way he should reply, and the proprietors 
having opened a negotiation with him, merely 
expressed a hope that it would be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. * * 

“T must request on behalf of the proprietors 
of the ‘Comic Magazine,’ to know the meaning 
of an expression in the last paragraph of Mr. 
Hood’s letter—he says ‘it would not suit me to 
write for them, even if they offered—they will 
understand me—to post the cole, Poole measure.’ 
Mr. H. has calculated too much on the proprie- 
tors’ powers of understanding, * * * and I 
therefore call upon him to divest his language 
of its present elegant ambiguity, and state pub- 
licly what is intended by his innuendo. * * * 

“Tam, Sir, yours most obedientiy, 
“G. A. a Beckett, 
*“‘ Editor of the Comic Magazine.” 








We leave all comment on Mr. G. A. a Beck- 
ett’s simple fact to our readers; and the fol- 
lowing letter, from Mr. Poole himself, will per- 
haps be allowed to serve as an explanation of 
Mr. Hood's “ambiguity” :— 

Tuesday, 10th July 1832. 

“Dear Mr. Editor.—In an advertisement 
which appears in the Atheneum of last Satur- 
day, L am accused of being retained—‘ Ods, 
blunderbusses! retained was the word !’—as a 
contributor to the ‘Comic Magazine.’ The 
renowned Captain Macheath exclaims, 

O cruel, cruel case! 
Must | suffer this disgrace ? 


As the gallant Captain’s is merely a case of 


hanging, I think he indulges in a strain of com- 
plaint altogether unbecoming so great a man; 
and one which is, at the same time, immode- 
rately disproportioned to the tri 
the accident he contemplates. But I am ac- 
cused of being ‘reéained’ in the manner I have 
stated, and am pilloried (as it were) in certain 
advertisements as if such were the fact: I may, 
therefore, with much better show of reason than 
the Captain, say or sing ‘ O cruel, cruel,’ &e. 
“Now, dear Mr. Editor, I won't ‘suffer this 
disgrace :’ and why should I, when I can relieve 
myself from it by a flat contradiction of the 
charge? Neither am I retained by, nor have | 
the most remote intention of contributing to, 
the work in question. I do, indeed, plead 
guilty to one single transaction with the ‘editor,’ 
or the ‘sub-editor,’ or the ‘ editor’s friend,’ or 
the ‘gentleman authorized,’ or the ‘gentleman 
not authorized’—(I really cannot say which, 
though, doubtless, the multifarious person al- 
luded to ‘will understand me’ +) ;—but as this 
was my first, and shall most certainly be my 
only offence of the kind, I offer in its entenu- 
ation, my youth, and my ineaperience in the ways 
of this wicked world :, begging leave to add that 
I regret, and am sincerely sorry for, what I have 
done. “T remain, very faithiully yours, 
“Joun Poor. 
«© P.S.—Would the gentlemen of the ‘ Comic 
Magazine’ take it as too serious a joke if you 
were to ask them, how many of the names which 
they have dragged into their advertisements they 
have the slightest possible authority for promis- 
ing to our good-natured and unsuspecting friend 


»? 


PUBLIC, as contributors to their work ? 
We have since received the following com- 
munication on the same subject from Mr. Col- 
man :— 
“Thursday, 12th July, 1832. 
«‘ Brompton Square. 

“ Sir,—There is a person, I am told, who an- 
nounces, by advertisement in your paper, that 
he is in treaty with me to write in his ‘ Comic 
Magazine ;’ which is all I know, or wish to 
know, about him. 

“Oblige me by stating to your readers, that 
this Comical Gentleman has never treated with 
me,—and certainly I shall never treat with him. 

“ 1] am, Sir, 
* Your obedient humble servant, 
“ GEORGE CoLMAN.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Sir Thomas Gresham.—The commemoration 
of the illustrious founder of Gresham College, 


took place on Thursday last at the Church of 


St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, where this “ Royal 
Merchant” lies entombed. There was a good 
selection of sacred music performed on the oc- 
casion, amongst which was the ‘ Jubilate Deo’ 
of Mr. Hart, which gained the prize medal. 
The Rev. W. M. Blencowe delivered an impres- 








+ See Mr. Hood’s letter in your last, in which there 
occurs a passaye which must be a profound mystery to 
all except those for whom my facetious friend intended 
it. J could expound it; and should | be compelled to 
take further notice of this matter, Poole upon Hoed 
might perhaps be made as amusing as Coke upon 
Littleton, 


ling nature of 





sive sermon upon the character of the founder. 
After the service, many of the friends to the 
preservation of Crosby Hall, repaired to that 
fine building, and were again gratified by some 
fine music, sung by Messrs. Vaughan, Atkins, 
and Novello, and other good voices. We are 
happy to hear that the subscription for the pre- 
servation is going on prosperously. 

Siberia. —A Nerlin letter of the 21st of June 
mentions, that Dr. Lessing, a great-nephew of 
the celebrated German writer, was about to 
proceed on a scientific excursion through this 
unexplored region, assisted by an annual grant 
of a thousand roubles, so long as he should be 


absent. 

The Egyptian Sphinxes.—The Ipsariot brig, 
Buona Speranza, which is the first Greek 
vessel that has entered the Baltic, has arrived 
at Cronstadt, having on board two colossal 
sphinxes of granite, as a present from the Pasha 
Egypt to the Russian Autocrat. 

Pulpit Buil.—‘* Remember, I beseech you, 
that we are all sailing down the stream of time, 
and must inevitably dand, at last, in the great 
ocean of ¢ ternity.” 
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Days of | Thermom. 
lax. \ 


W.xMon. | Max. Weather. 


Baromete rr | Winds, 





| \e 

Th. 5 85 51 | N.W. Clear. 
Fr. 6 75 Sl S. | Shrs. p.m. 
Sat. 7\75 Sl | Ww. Cloudy. 
Sun, 8) 71 57 | S.W. | Ditto 
Mon, 9) 71 57 | S.W. | Clear. 
Tues. 10,73 57 | Stat. S.W. Cloudy. 
Wed. 11] 74 56 29.61 W.toS.W. Ditto. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—We are informed, that Dr. Bowring 
has made great progress mm the preparation of the Au- 
tobiography of Jcremy Bentham for press, and that the 
volumes will contain copious extracts from his Corres- 
pondence, with the most emment men of the age, with 
the Opinions of the great Utilitarian Philosopher, both 
as to the persons, events, and publications which have 
most excited the public attention in the last half century, 

Mr. Keightley, author of Mythology, Outlines of 
History, &c. is preparing for publication a translatiou 
of Butcenan’scelebrated Greek Grammar. 

\ Memoir by the late Major Rennell to accompany 
his Charts on the Prevalent Currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A Historical View of the Principal Councils of the 
Primitive Church, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A, 

The Law and Practice of Elections, (for England and 

Vales) as altered by the Reform Act, &c. by Charles 
P. F. Wordsworth, Esq. 

The Law and Practice of Elections for Scotland, 

The Law and Practice of Elections for lreland. 





Just published.—Rogers’s Reform Act, 12mo. 5s.6d, 
—tfowe’s Reform Act, 12me. 5s.—Fisher’s Genealo- 
gical Atlas of the ings of England, royal 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Wood's Bible Stories, Part 2, 2s.—The Well-spent 
Hour, 2s.—Fisher’s Companion and Key to the History 
= and, royal Svo. 12. 15s.—Rev. Dr. Doddridge’s 
Devotion | etters and Sacramental Meditations, 8vo. 8s, 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Richmond, &c. 
ISino. 3s. 6d.—Outlines of neral Knowledge, by 
Hi. V. Ince, Ls. —Mabire’s French Conversations, 5s.— 
Hansard’s Debates, 3rd Series,’ Vol. 9, 1d. 10s.—The 
Doomed One, by Rosalia St. Clair, 3 vols. lL2mo. 185, 

-ilistory of the War in Spain, 8vo. 12s.—Stevens’s 
Observations on the Blood, Svo. 15s.—Rev. J. Boys’s 
Suppressed Evidence on Miracles, Svo. 10s.— Matthew 
Heury’s Bible, by Rev. E. Dickersteth, 6 vols. 62. 6s,— 

jurvess’s Lectures on Evidences, 9s.—Rev. 
Ei. Berens’ Advice to Young Men at Oxford, 3s.— Rev, 
P. Wilson’s Sermors, Vol. 2, Svo. 16s. 6d.—Merry'a 
Memoirs, 12mo. 4y. G¢.—The Four Gospels in Greek, 
. Svo. 3s. Gd.—Stories from German Writers, 2m, 
2s. 6d.—Merchant of Venice, 1s. 6¢.—Othello, 2s.— 
Fort Risbane, te. 6s.—Turner on the Horse's Foot, 
roval svo. 7%. 6d.—Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 
tv fe. Svo. 12. 4s.—Calculations relating to the 
Equipment and Displacement of Ships of War, royal 
svo. 1d. 58.—The Cook’s Own Book, Is.—The New 
Book of Economy, or, How to Live on 2002. to 30002, 
per annum, Is.—How to Live without Pain, ls.—lhe 
lradesman’s Guide to Superiicial Measurement, 5s.— 
Dodsiey’s Annual Register, Vol. 73, for 1831, 16s. 


































TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Next week the first part off A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
Pency Byssue SHE y,’ by his relative, school- 
fellow, and friend, Carrain Mepwtns, illustraved by 
extracts from inedited Letters and Papers. 
P. G, shall hear from us, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Just published, in a neat pocket volume, price 7s. 6d. cloth bds, 
YrepROTITC .¢ TEES : . 

NSPECTUS of BUTTERFLIES and 

MOTHS, with Descriptions of all the Species found in 

Britain, their E hglish and Scientitic Names, the pecuiiar Foods, 

abitats, &c. of their Caterpillars, aud the times of their ap- 





pearance. 
By J. RENNIE, M.A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s Col p, London, 
Also, uniform with the sans nd by the same Author, price 2s.6d. 





loth boards 
LPHABET of INSECTS 
Beginners, forming the 
Alp ibets. 

«* * This little book isintended for those who are desirous of 
henliaiten the delightful study of Lasects, or who baving 
find their progress inte sraptes by numerous difficulties, One 
the most prominent of which is the want of a plain and short out: 
line of some of the leading ot bjecis Of inquiry, by Way of basis on 
which to p Author's Pref 
{ NTAGU'S ORNITHOLOGIC AL DIC- 

TIONARY,. Price One Guinea, 


By Protessor Reunie, 
cloth boards. 
V 


Villiam Orr, 14, Paternoster-row, 


for the Use of 


First of 1 a Series of Scientific 


















London, 
THE LADIES’ CABINET, 
Just published, the first volume of 


HE LADIES’ CABINET of FASHION, 

MUSIC, and ROMANCE, which may be had in Six 
Monthly Numbe rs, price SIXPENCE each Number; or neatly 
bound up in the Byron style, price 3s. 6d. 

The volume contains upwards of four hundred pages of mis- 
cellaneous matter, consistiag of Original Romantic ‘tales, Dra- 
matic Fragments, Poetry, Sketches of Society, of Natural History, 
of the Scenery and Manners of Foreiga Couutrie s, Table Talk, 
Notices of the Theatres and New Books, and accurate deserip 
tious of the London and Parisian Fashions for each mouth. The 
Illustrations are, a beautiful Vignette Tithe-page; six Steel En- 

ravings, executed in a superior style, and representing favourite 
fendect apes and scenes of still life; six excelient Wood-cuts; 
twenty-four elegantly-coloured Plates of the Fashions which have 
prevailed during the last half ycar; and twenty-three pages of 
Original Music, adapted to songs written expressly for this work, 

OF a volume thus composed and embellisied, the Publisher may 
be allowed to say, that, even in these days of cheap literature, it 
is the cheapest work that has been yet produc ed. To the Fair, 
for whose instruction and amusement it is principally intended, 
he returns his most grateful thanks for the very extensive pa- 
tronage which it has already received, 

lilustrations fully equal to those in some of the best of the 
Annuals, are already in the engraver’s hands, for the succeeding 
Numbers, which may be had of all Booksellers, on the first of 
each month, or bound up in a volume at the eud of the year, as 
the subscribers may preter. 

London : G, Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, 
Booksellers. 

Dedie: 1, by Persiinion, to the Kin: 

This day ie publishe d, iu royal svo. 11. 15s. half. bound, 
COMPANION and KEY to the IIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND; consisting of copious Genealogical 

and Biographic al Details and Charts of the several Dynasties of 
the British Sovereigns, with the illustrious Families emanating 
from them: accompanied with an Fyatome of the British, Saxon, 
and English Nobility, considered as Hereditary and Hieraichical 
with the ve AiO. Biazonry of their Armorial Bearings. 
. FISHER, Academy, Swattham. 
Also, se parate ly, 8s. 6d. half-bound, 

A Genealogical Atlas, composed of the Charts 
of the above Work, depicting the Descent, through the various 
Dynasties, of Britis ‘h Sovereigns, with the several Branchings 
into the Families of Foreign Royalty and British Aristocracy. 

Swatfham : Printed by F.Skill; and sold by W. Simphin and 
R. Marshall, London. 


























Ludgate-hill ; and all 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. the 3rd —- et ae 2 a « harac teristic sketches, 


HE DOMEST ton M. ANNE RS of the 
AMERICANS. By Mrs FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

** This is exactly the title-page we have loug wished to see, 
and we rejoice to say that, now that the subject has been takea 
up, itis handled by an Englisi lady of sense and acuteness, who 
possesses very considerable power Of expression, and enjoyed un- 
usually fmcurable opportunities for observation.”’—Quarterly 
Review, No. 

** Lively, ple eae: gossiping.” —Literary Gazette, March 24th. 

w hittake: r, Treache r, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. OF whom 
may be had, 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Character. With 20 coloured plates, vo. I6s. 








OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS. 
COLLECTION of the ESSAYS which 


have obtained Prizes in the University of Oxford, from 
the year 1771, tothe present time. 4 vols. crown 8vo. Il. 16s. 

These volumes contain Essays, besides numerous others, by the 
following distinguished writers: Dr. Whately ( Abp. of Dublin) ; ; 
Bishops Burgess, Coplestone ; Mant, and Heber; Professors 
Kobertson ( Astronomy ) . tev. H. H. Milman (Poetry), Sandford 
(Greek); Dr. Arnold, Rev. J. Keble, Rev. Daniel Wilson, Cole- 
ridge, F ae bevy Lora Sidmouth, Lore Tenterden, Xc. 

: DA. Talboys; Whittaker aud Co. London. 
Where may be had, 

Sehites literally translated into E nglish 
Prose, from the Greek, with Notes, 
improved. bv0. boards, lis. 

~ tae SE pas ee 

Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenician 
Virgins, aud Medea of Euripides, literally translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, from the Text of Porson, aig Notes. The 3rd edit. 
revised and corrected, 8vo. boards, 

The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. 8vo. bds,4s.6d. 

Aristophanes. ‘lhe Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 

otes. 8VO. Ks, 

/Eschylus, literally translated into English 
Prose from ‘the Text of Blomfield and Schutz, with copious Notes 
critical and explanatory, 8vo. boards, 10s. Gd. 

ZEschyli ‘Trageediw, ex editione Stanleii La- 


tine reddite et ad editionem Grecam Schutzii accommodate, 
8vo. boards, 75, 





The 2nd edition, very much 








Just published, in 8vo. peg : 12s. in cloth; 15s. in morocco, and 


B22 IOTHECA SCOTO-CELTICA ; or, 


d an Account of all the Books which have been printed in 
the Gaelic Language. W in Bintoars aphical and Biographical Notes, 
By JOM? 








John Reid and Co. 





; and W hittake r, Treacher, and 


: aceon jon.—Aiso, , 
The Little Girl’s Own Book, dy Mrs. Child, 
ousiderably en- 


Auihor of ‘The Mother's I 
jarged and improved, 18mo. in cloth, 4s. 6d.; with gilt edges, 


; moroceo, bs. Gd. 




















On the goth of June was aeranp e Gs. the Twenty-third 


HE BRITISI C RE T 1c —QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 





: Mirabeau and the French Revolution—Mitford’s 
Life and Works of Milton—Turuer’s Sacred History—Hall’s 
Second Series of Fragments—Cooper on the Public Reeords— 
Ancient Chronology—Babbage on Machinery—Theological Li- 
brary : Shuttleworth’s Consistency of Revelation—Christus Cra- 
citixus—Sermons; Hall, Mortimer, Wood, Dusautoy—Clerical 
Edueation—Edinburgh Sessional School and ‘Paroe hial Tostitutions 
2 I eses in Eng- 













J. G. pe F. Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, P ‘il Mall. 


THE TENTH EDITION or Gl 
Just published, in a thick ve besser » illastrated with nu- 
merous appropriate Cuts, price tus, od. boards, 

UY’s POCKE T c YC LOPAEDILA; or, 
Te pitome of Universal Knowledge. Designed for Senior 
Scholars in Schools, and for Young Personsin general; contain- 
ing multifarious and useful information ou numerous subjects 
necessary to be known by all persons, yet not to be found in books 
of general use in schools, 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Author of the ‘School Question Book,’ ‘School Geography,’ &c. 
** In company to discover cross ignorance of things becoming 
one *s station in +0 to know, is insupportabiy mortifying and 
legrading.”— 
The 10th edition, enlarged, extensively improved, and illustrated 
with Cuts 
London: Printed for 8 orca and Cradock ; 
and Co.; J. Booth; J. Booke 
kin and Marshall. 
New Editions of the following popular School Books, by the 
same Author :— 
Guy's School Geography, with 7 Maps. 12th 
edit. Royal ismo. 3s. bound in red.—KEY to ditto, Is, Gd. 
Guy’s Astronomy ; many Plates. Royal 18mo. 
5s. bound. 
Guy’s General S 





POCKET CYCLOPEDIA, 





















Longman, Rees, 
Whittaker and Co, ; and Simp- 









school Question Book on all 
subjects tending to enla the boundaries of Juvenile Kuowledge, 
&c. A new and impro’ edit. L2mo. 4s, 6d. handsomely bound. 

Guy’s Chartof History, ona sheet, coloured, 7s. 

Guy’s British Primer, half-bound, 6d. 

Guy’ s British Spelling Book, 34th edition, 
Is. 6d. bound, 

Guy’s New British Expositor, 12mo. 1s. 64d. 
bound, 

Guy's New British Reader, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 

Guy’s School Cyphering Book, on fine post 
writing-paper, 4to. 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY, price only 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s A int; or, complete Scholar's 
Arithmetic. 7th edit. 12mo. price only 2s, 7 

_ Guy's Key to the Same. 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 




















Ww AV ERLEY NOVE LS. 





nd July, 1852. 


VoL ME THIRTY-EIGHT of this Work 


is publishes ed this day, price 5s. 4 contains THE TALIS- 
MAN, being the Conclusion of THE TALES HHE CRU- 
SADERS. The Illustrations by Joun Banner yRDON 





Volume Thirty-nine, which commences WOODSTOCK, will 
appear On Ist August, ‘with copious Introduction and Notes. 
Volume Forty, which concludes WOODSTUC kK, on Ist Sep- 
tember. 
Volume Spe -one, on Ist October, will comprise 
THE 1IGHL AND WIDOW, 


THE io, DROVERS. 

THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBET 

MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIR tor, 
THE LAIRD’s JOCK, 


Volumes Forty-two and Forty-three, comprising the FAIR 
MAID OF PERTH, will appear on Ist November and Ist De- 
cember; and the other Tales regularly on the first dav of each 
month, till the whole are completed in 48 volumes, which will 
include all the author’s works of fiction, andbe accompanied with 
a copious Glossary. 

Printed for Ro ‘a Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and 
Co. London. Who have also jnst published, . 

1. The Nineteenth Volume ot the New Issue 
of the Waverley Novels, which completes The Monastery, price 5s, 

7 All the early Volumes of both Issues may be had from the 
colmmencement. 

2. Captain Basil Hall's 
Voyages. First and Second Series. 
with engraved titles. 

‘ ’ . . ’ , 

3. Captain Basil Hall's Tre 
America, in 1827 and 1828. Srd edition, 
Piates separately, 10s. 6d. 

4, Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each, 
Also, History of France. 3 vols. 10s.6d. 

5. Destiny. By the Author of ‘ Marriage.’ 
3 vols. i/. Ils. 6d. 

> Marriage. 2 vols. 

- The Inheritance. 5 
iu. aa 6d ‘ 
8. The Cook's Oracle. A new edit. 7s. 6d. 

44+ OF this popular work upwards of 60,000 copies have been 








Naval Life and Early 
2nd editions, 6 vols. 305. 


vels in North 
3 vols. Il. Lis. Gd. 











3rd edition, 17. 1s. 
vols. 2nd edition. 


Old. 

9. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 
being the third. 7s. 6d. 

ew works of this description have so speedily attained popu- 
larity, three editions having been called for in little more than 
two years, 


A new edition, 








SELECT LIBRARY, VOL. VI. 
f NARNE’S LIVES of EMINENT MIS. 
SIONARIES, Vol. I. will be published on the 2ist inst, 
Volumes published, price 6s. each in cloth. 
Vols. 1 to 4. Polynesian Researches, durin 
a Residence of a arly eight years in the Society and Sandwich 
Isiands. By Wm. Ellis. 

** This is the pa interesting work, in all its parts, we have 
ever peruse ed.”—Quarterly Review, 

Vol. 5. Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas; 
including Notices of Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
ope, and St. Helena, Edited by Wim. Ellis. 

“ [tis one of the most important missionary publications that 
modern times have produced ; and we are glad to introduce itto 
the attention of our reac in its present cheap and elegant 
form.” — aaa Magazin 

mdon: F abet r, Son, and Co. 








ELLIS’S LATIN EXERCISES. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. bound, the 13th edition, 

A COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
Lt EXERCISES; translated from the Writings of Cicero, 
for school boys to re-trauslate into Latin, and adapted to the 
princ ipal rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional reterences to 
other grammars. 

By WILLIAM ELLIs, M.A. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. and F. Rivington; Harvey and 
Darton; Sherwood aud Co.; E. Williams; Whitaker and Co,; 
Hamilton and C simaphin and Marshall; Cowie and Co; 
Holdsworth and Rall; J. Souter; ; Poole and Edwards; and G, 
and J. Robinson, of Liverpool. 

4+ In consequence of the formation of a Key to this work, by 
extracting the ac tual passages from the best edition of the works 
of Cicero, it has been found that the English, in many instances, 
peg too mach from the original. ‘This new edition, there fore, 

s characterized by a complete revision of the English, in order 
Hs effect, in numbe r, person, mood, tense, voice e, and other par- 
ticulars essential to a correct exemplitication of the Rules, the 
utmost conformity to the original, as far as the idioms of the two 
janguages will allow. The editor has aiso pretixed some remarks 
on the Latin verb; and it is hoped that this excellent manual jor 
the student of Latin will now be found so near to a state of per- 
fection, as not to require any material alterations in future, 

A Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises, with references to the Passages in Cicero, 
izmo, 3rd edition, price Ss. bound. 




















“COND EDITION OF ROW BOTHAM’S GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. revised and improved throughout, and 
fiuely printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly bound and lette red, 


PRACTICAL G iE RMAN GRAMMAR, 


with Exercises under each Rule; being a New and Easy 
nod of acquiring a thorough Kuowledge of the Germau Lan- 
For = Use of Schools and Private —* 

By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, 
London : Printed for Baldwin and C radoc k, a" ‘aternoster- row; 
and T. _ . Boosey, Broad-sireet 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar ot the French Language, 
illustrated by copious Examples and ” xercises, selected from the 
most approved French Writers; designed for ‘the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. In t2mo. uae 5s. boards. 














OsT EL 2sG F NER AL, ATL AS E NLA », WITH AN INDEX 
Or UPWARDs OF FOURTEEN IUSAND NAMES. 
This day As —, d, in royal 4to, with coloured outlines, price 
tks. Wali-Lound ; or with the Maps full coloured, price 21s. 
STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, and 
the Roman Empire. A new edition, on an entirely new set of 
lates, engraved on an enlarged scale, and corrected from the 
late stand best authorities, containing 30 Maps. 

To this edition has been added, at a Considerable cost, 
wtiees increasing the price, a CONSULTING INDEX, contain- 
ing references to every place laid down in the Maps, with the 
latitude and longitude. The Ludesx comprises upwards ot Fourteen 
Thousand Names, which in teaching (vesides other obyious uses) 
must auswer almost every purpose of a Gazetteer. 

ouwdou: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
N.B. The same work on imperial drawing-paper, full coloured, 
and handsomely half-bound for libraries, price if. 1s. 6d. 


PETE R NIC HOL SON *S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
my CONT d,in 12mo, price 5s. bound, 
HE ND EDITION of a PRAC- 
TICAL sy a a of ALGEBRA, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Stud nts 
by NICHOL SON, and J. KOW BOTHAM, F.R.AS, 

tit Tn s edition the Authors have made many material im- 
provements, not only in the Deneoustrations of some of the most 
important Rules, butalso in the Eiustrations of the Axioms, and 
of the Principies upon which Simple Equations may be solved 
without transposition, Under the bigher Order of Equations, 
which have been materially improved, isa New Rule tor extract- 
ing the Cube Root, 

* From the perspicaity with which this work is written, and 
the copious and well-selected examples it contains, it nay be 
regarded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

“The examples are very numerous and well chosen, We 
consider that this Treatise deserves commendation for its gradual 
ind successive development of the difficulties of this subject.”— 
Westminster Review, 

A Key to the above Work; containing the 
Solutions of more than 900 Problems; by means of which, and the 
Algebra, a person may acquire a Knowledge of this valuable 
Science without the Assistance of a Master. L2mo, price 8s. bound. 

oe Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Whittaker and 
c Os J Dane an; and J. Rowb: tham. 


HAMBERS’ JOURNAL; published every 

J Saturday Morning, price Three-halfpence 

the public a that the First Part of this Journal, 
containing Nos. 26, inclusive, stitched in a neat printed 
wrapper, will be ready for delivery with the Magazines, on the 
Sst instant, 

The Number for this week contains, 
Sketch—lopular Information on B iking—The Jubilee, a Tale 
—A Spanish Bull-tight—An An an Hant—Slavery in North 
America—The flonian Islands—The Irish Magistrate—A Column 
for Mothers—and various other articles of interest. 

Loudon: William Orr, 14, Paternoster-row; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 

Vhe Country Trade supplied through the Agents, or 
through their London Booksellers, regularly every Saturday. 
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HE NEW NUMBER OF THE QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW gf aatmoreney THIS DAY. 


tents : 
1. Monette, Correspondence, and unedited Writings of 
Didero 
I, Ame: + a ! Ornithology. By Wilson, Lucien Buonaparte, 
und Dr. Richardson. 


I. Todd's Tite of Archbishop Cranmer. 
IV. Dr. Granville’s Rules for the Preservation of Health, and 
the attainment of a Long Life. 
V. Rights of ludustry, and the prolongation of the exclusive 
Privileges of the Bank of England. 
VI, Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden, Life of Charles I. 
By J. Disraeli, LL.D. 
VII. Lord Mahon’ s War of Succession in Spain. 
Vill. Mrs. Somerville’s Celestial Mechanics, 
IX, Stages of the Revolution, 
John Murray, Aibemarle Street, 

















Just published, No. UL. of 
HE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE and 
REVIEW; chiefly designed for the Use of the Socicty of 
Friends. 2s- 

Contents: The Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
—Commercial View—Vhe Life and Times of Bishop Keon—A 
Word or two on behalf of Poetry and Poets, by Bernard Barton 

—Holland Van der Palm—On Legisiatorial lat Herence for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Auimals—W. Mackinnon’s t Harriet 
Martineau’s Hilustrations of Political Rcouomy—Cheap Literature 
—The Penny Magazive—The Bank of England, conelsded— 
Literary Notices: Major’s Edition of Robiuson Crusoe—Corre- 
spondence— Miscellanies—Querterly Retrospect—List of Patents 
—Works lately published— Meteorological Table. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Edmund Fry. 
Wright and Baguall, 











Bristol : 





Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
XXXII. & ontaining the following Article 

1. Dr. Chalmers’s Political Economy—2. Auve ntures of a } 
Younger Son Punishment of Death—4. Jacotot’s System of | 
Education—s. Correspondence ol David Garrick—6. Coustitntion 
and Government of India—7?. Vane and Buoyan—s, Lord Dover’s 
Lite al Frederic 11.—9. Wash wzton Irving's Athambra—10. Ca- 
tiline’s Consp.racy—1l. Statistics and Political lustitutions of the 
United States—12. Gait’s Radical—1i3. Renewal of Bank Charter 
—14. Present State of France—15. Supplement to Article ou Silk 
and Glove Trades—16. Prospects of Reform—Postseript to Article 

ov the Enharmonic of the Ancients—List of Books, ludex, &c, 
No. XXXIV. will be published on the 30th 
of September 
Heward, 
G, G. Bennis, 


























Wellington-street, Strand, 
tue Neuve St. Au oii No. 





gent for France, 
05, Paris. 








LORD BYRON—LADY ‘MLESIETeR. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Edited by E. L. RULWER, Esq. M.P. Author of * Peilam,’ 
* Euge ram,’ ‘Ke. 
The Publishers of the * New Monthly Magazine’ beg to apprise 
the public, that th yrthcoming Numbers of that Periodical will 
be emiched with sries of Papers of the highest attraction, (the 
first of which appeared in the Number for the present Moath,) 
being the Journal kept by Lady Biesinton, of Conversations with 
Lord ’vron ia Maly, interspersed with Orizinal Lettersaud Poems 
by his Lordship.—The toliowing is a list of the principal Papers 
inthe Number for July: Lady Blesinton’s Journal of Couversa- 
tious with Lord Byron—The Politician, No. 1. The forthcoming | 
Elections—Tacties of the Tories—Lay of the Corn Laws—W arn- 

















jug to the Farmers, &c.—A continuation of the Satirical Papers | 


entitled Asmodeus at large—Character of the last uoreformed 
House of Commons—sir James Mackintosh and Jeremy Beuthan 
—Au every-day Character—The State of the Poor in a Manafac- 
turing Town—Another Epic, by the Author of ‘Corn Law 
Riywes’ and * The Splendid Village’—Perey Bysshe Sheiley at 
Oxford, passa Re dhe Retorming Piigrim’s Progress—The 
State of France—Mouthly Commentary on Men and Manners, 
Xc. &e. Xe, 

Published by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington-street. 











Published this day by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, New 
Burlington-street. 


HE WE ‘NMAUER; 


Or, THE aA TINES, 
By J. F. Cooper, Esq. Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &e. 


vols. po 


Il. 
EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
By Captain Thomas Skinner, 3tst Regt. 
Comprising a walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jnmuaand the Ganges. 2 vols, 

“Wherein of antres vastand deserts idle 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hilis whose heads touch heav’a, 

It was my hint to speak.’ 


Ill. 
FORTUNE HUNTING; 
TALE of MODERN LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘ First Love.’ 3 vols. 


IV. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF A WOMAN 
OF FASHION, 2 vols. 


ve 
DRAMATIC STORIES. 
By T. Arnold, Esq. 3 vols. 


Vi. 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 


By J. B. Fraser, Author of * The Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 


Vil. 
HENRY MASTERTON; 
Or, The YOUNG CAVALIER. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ xc, 3 vols. 
Vill. 
FROISSART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vols. 
“Tt is a real service to literature to render the animated and 
Picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings may truly be 


3 vols. 





characterized as the Romance of History,) familiar to the public 
generally .”"— Globe, 


MR. COLLINS'S NEW PRINT, 
HE FISHERMAN’S DEPARTURE. 


Finished Proofs of this Engraving may now be seen (and im- 
pressions secared in the order subseribed for), sg an early 
application to Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co.; Moon, Boys, and 
Graves; Moiteno and Graves; Carpenter and Son, O id’ Bond- 
street; or the Publisher, Fraucis Collins, 52, Great Marlborough- 
strect. 

















This day is published, in 8vo, price &s. 6d. in boards, with a Map, 
ME MOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours ame the French 

Viotestants of Dauphine, a Remnant of the Primitiwe Christians 

of Gaul. 









Ry WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 
Prebendary Ss Durham, aud Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for . and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-plac Pp all Mall 








tis _ is published 
A COQU t TYTERLE; or, Sketches of 


Society in France and be igium. 3 vols, post Svo. price 27s. 





b rats. 
“1 , 


1€ etterie!? c’est ce gue les hommes meprisent et ce 
qui les ati —De GENLis. 4 

** Yo delineate continental character and domestic manners, 
has be chief aim of the author of * La Coquetteric ;? anda 
long residence abroad and intimacy with his subject, have enabled 
him te complete the picture which he sketched iu imagination, 
Tue work is certainiv clever.”’— diheneum, 
Pr. aud W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 











Lately pub lished,in Ismo. with Wood cut “ W.ILB rooke, F.S SA. 


4s. bound and letterec 
TPE MYTHOLOGY ‘of GREECE. and 
IVALY. Abridged for the Use of Schools, 
by T. KEIGHTLEY, 
Author of £ Outlines of History’ in the Cabinet Cyclopadia, 
** This admirable adaptation of Mr. Keightley’s la 
which we noticed in a former number, to the 
students, is precisely the volume which has ren Wanted in 
As an introductory manuel it contains all needful in- 
tion relative to the Gods and Heroes of Antiquity, and not 
an expression occurs Which could offend the delicacy of the most 
scrupulous female.”—Christian Remembrancer, April, 1832. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. Of whom may 
be had, by the same Author, : 

The Mythology of Greece and Italy, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Students in the Universities and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, With 12 Plates, etched on stecl by W. H, 
Lrooke, containing several subjects from the Antique, bvo. 1s, 























In 12mo., the Sth edition, newly arranged, and much improved 





with new set of engravi » Os. 6a 
SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary 
iS Method of Teaching Children to Spell and Read with faci- 
Ms 


litvand pleasure. By Mrs. WILLIA 

N This edition contains 4 variety of testimonials in favour 
of the system, from some of the most respectable professors of 
the English language, as well as from several parents, whose 
children Camused and’ interested by this novel mode of instruc- 
tion) have Jearned in the course of a very few months to reac 
correctly, and with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult 
Wor 











i useful little book before us, is to reduce 
the dificulties of learning to read, and the author sets about the 
task in a way that entities her to the thanks of all mankind. Her 
book is a Primer; but tie child will want no other book—tor 
When this is properly thumbed, u he pupil will be able to read 
the Eucyclopedia through aloud.” —NSpectator. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
sy the same Author, 
Conversations on English Grammar. Fourth 
edition, 5s. 


e object of 








YOMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 

- CULVERWELL, Member of the Royal College of 
for the last ten vears, devoted his attention 
treatment of the above atiections, in all their 
Varieties, announces to those desitous of his protessioual opinion, 
that he may be advised with every morning Ul) 12, at 32, Great 
Castle-street, Re xe utstreet, Portland-pla and aflteruoons, 
trom 1 ill 5, at 475, Lothbury, back of the Bauk, or at any 
place by appointment.—Communications (free) at- 


















time 

tended t 
A NEW LIGHT. 
“pee TROT wy > To f 
ONES’S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 
producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever deserip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever inveuted. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting 
poe should be without them: for cigar-smokers they are ua 
equatled ; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emt, on being burnt, a fragrant per- 
fume; are perfectiy innocent and free trom danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES. 
This is avery simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
ht, simply by drawing the match through sand-paper, and will 
never impair by keeping. Is. per box, May be had of all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, Xc. throughout the kingdom. 
S. JONES'S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
for perfumingand disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 
the most simple and elegant tile ever invented, for larg re 
parties or crowded apartments; they will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined ; they burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de € ologne, Laven- 
der-water, &c. which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not one penny pt . 

) AS, 


for boiling half a rr of water in three minutes. 
BACHELOWS DISPATCH, 

for boiling a R of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 

in nine minutes, 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for slips, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. 3 bn guineas, to cook trom one to twenty dishes. 
Merchants and Captains will tind it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOU St. 201, STRAND.—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock, 






































INIATURE PAINTERS, and 


ARTISTS generally, are solicited to inspect the very 
extensive aud elegant Stock of Or-Molu Miniature odin Mats, 
Morocco Cases, Xe. by Miers (Maker, by appointment, to 
Her Majesty), at No. 111, Strand, where each branch of the 
Trade be tow conducted wader his own immediate inspection, 
he is enabled to execute Orders in the shortest poe time, as 
well as to regulate his Prices lower than any other Maker. 
A liberal Allowance is made to Artists aud to the Trade, and 
on € ny wid Foreign Order 
+ Miers, No. Lil, Strat, near W wamess bridge. 


SKIN and C OMPLE XION protected 


pues 

while enjoying aquatic exc pense prome wading, travelling, 
Ac. The most effectual remedy against the baneful effects of the 
solar heat is ROW LAN D'S KALY DOR, which immediately affords 
soothing relief in cases of tan, parched skin, sun-burns, stings of 
insects, or any inflammation; immediately allays the smarting 
irritability of the skin, producing a delightful and pleasing cool- 
hess, truly comfortable and retreshing : it also removes pimples, 
spots, and all cutaneous eruptions, and thus prevents those dis- 
orders which disorganize the beauty of the female countenance, 
It imparts a luxuriant and matchless beauty to the complexion; 
atiords soothing relief ladies nursing their offspring. To 
gentiemen, after shaving, it allays the irritation and smarting 
pain, renders the skin smooth and pleasant. 
rice 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, Duty included. 

*,* To prevent imposition, the Name and Address of the Pro- 
prictors is ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 
aflixed over the cork of each bottie. All others are spurious, 

TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS, 

, y Th Plo n & ° 
y LUM LIFE OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, and 

Waterloo-place. 

The Directors of this Establishment call the attention of the 
5000 favoured Members of the Equitable Society to the nec essily 
of securing the advantages presented by their peculiar sitaation. 
—Those who live until January, 1840, will have further large ad- 
ditions to their Policies. —The representatives of those who die 
previously, would merely obtain a return for the current years 

of the Decennial period.—To facilitate the operations of the for- 
tunate holders, the Asylum will grant assurances for the amount 
of the supposed or charging only the rates according to 
age for a Seven urs’ Policy, and engaging to receive the pro- 
portional part of the premium for the period between the last 
renewal and the Ist of January, 1540, 

‘The Asylum Rates are lower than those of any other office. 

DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Fraser, Chairman, 
Colonel Lushington, C.B. papel Chairman, 
Foster Reynolds, Esq. Sir Jar siambier 
¥ illiam Pratt, Esq. William E dmund Ferrers, Esq. 

John Kymer, Esq. Thomas Fenn, Esq. 

Francis Kemble, Esq. G, Farren, Esq. Resident Di- 

Capt. Geo. Harris, KN. C.D. rector. 

C. W. Hallett, 

The Equitable Policy Holders not included in the favoured 
number of 5000, may learn from the Asylum Prospectas the 
means of securing to themselves the advantages extended only 
to those who were assured by tie Equitable Society before the 


year 187, 
Pp ALL 
SOCIETY, Waterloo place, London, 
Directors 
Light Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. F.R.S, Chairman. 
Colonel John Baillie, F.R.S. Deputy ( airman. 

George Arbuthnot, Esq. Sir Tl. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 
Samael Bosanquet, Esq. z -R.S, | James Halford, Esq. 
John Barrow, Ese Captain Henry, Kater, F.R.S. 
Col. William "Bodve ott Davis Peter Reierson, Esq. 
Vv. R. Keith Douglas, EF Samuel Skinner, Esq. 

M.P. FRA. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 















































LADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 








ne il Benjamin Edmonstone, 
. F.RS. Sir W illiam Young, Bart. 
mee = Esdaile, Esq. 


Auditors 
Samuel Anderson, E — “. _ Bosanquet, Esq.—Samuel 
sony 
Physician- eee. 1s Ba = M.D. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

In this Office, the Assured participate in Four-fifths, or 80 per 
cent. of the estimated P rotits, which will be added every Seventh 
Year, by way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term 
of Life, on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or 
the additions may be applied in reduction of future annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Assured, to be expressed in writing, 
When cling the assurance 

Every holder of a Policy of £1000, or upwards, for the whole 
term of Life, m ay (after two annual payments) attend aud vote 
at all General Meetings. 

No additional charge for sea risk, in passing to any part of 
Europe, in King’s ships or regular packets; or in decked vessels, 
to and from British and foreign ports between the Elbe and Brest, 
both inclusive ; and permission may be obtained to go to an 
partof the world, on payment of a premium adequate to the extra 
risk. 

Claims are paid within Three Months after proof of the death 
of the party. 











SEPTENNIAL BONUS, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been iu force for seven complete years, to the 
Sist December, aI, viz. 


Date of Policy. 





. : Additions to Sums 
‘a when Assured, Ace 














Bist December, loz <a 10 
« Ditto .. eo 15 oe 2 
-- Ditlo .. eo 20 os 8 
+» Ditto ee 25 oe lo 
« Ditto ce 30 oo ” 
+ Ditto oo 35 ee 0 
« Ditto .. oe 40 oe 4 
« Ditto .. oe 45 oe 0 
- Dito . «+ 50 oe 0 





Proportionate sums were also appropriated to 1 rolic ies which 
have subsisted for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 

cent.on the Pre tmiums paid, 

Persons Assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Protits then deciared. 

Assurances for a limited number of payments only, may be 
efiected at this Office; the Policies participating in profits, 
although the annual payments may have ceased. 

WALTER COSSER, Secretary, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





TO BE SEEN DAILY, from 10 to 6, at the GRAND EXHIBI- 
TION ROOM, 7, Adelaide-street, 
Strand. Admittance One Shilling. 


Lowther Arcade, West | 


HE STEAM-GUN, an Engine of extraordi- 


nary Power, discharging against a Target in Four 
conds, a Voliey of Seventy Balls every successive half hoer 
newly-discovered SYSTEM OF EVAPORATION, tending to the 
essential Improvement of various Manutactures—a briliiantCOM- 
BUSTION OF STEEL, effected by an intensely-rapid revolution 
of a soft iron plate— 
ING uniform Fluids, Liquids, or Solids—a wonderful MAGNET, 
producing a Spark igniting Gunpowder—an uurivalied and most 
extensive Collection of Antediluvian FOSSIL ORGANIC RE- 
MAINS—STEAM-BOAT MODELS in Motion on Water—and a 
newly-invented REVOLVING RUDDER—with other Objects of 
cunsel Interest and Amusement, affording ample gratification 
to the scientific and curious. 

This Exhibition will be rendered availalle for great Natir 
purposes, as the Public become areas that the Prop iet 
receive, on loan, Works of Practical Scier u 
to the Posse sso, —Tt serving 
judgment, that the Productions brought to their notice are suit 
able to the design of their Establishuent. 


OYAL MANCILEST ER INS?TLTPUTION 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 

P ctures intended ior Exhibition in this Galiery, willbe 
until the 3ist July; those ig London wotil the 4th of 
Pictures to be addressed to F. Winstanley, Esq. Royal 
tution, and forwarded by tcl Pickfords? boats, with Whou the 
necessary arrangements have been made, 


O BE DISPOSED OF, and_ taken pos- 

meri y ‘lv, aGOOD CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
and STOCK TRADE, STATIONERY, « uid FANCY sPa- 
TIONERY, A, (the business may be moeh im; 
the Printing and Vinding,) in a Provincial Town 
no other Library. It would take from £590. to £000, 
possession, Apply for particuarsto Messrs. Whitteker a 
13, Ave Maria-lane, London, Direct to C. B. All letters post 
paid. 











received 
4 : 














HE Proprietors ofa respe cctable Periodical 
Cin consequence of a dissolution of partnerslip) would ‘eg 
happy to treat with any G leman for the sale of the 
Stock, Eogravings type Piates of the Work 
is nearly 2000, and might be gieatly extended. Price t . 
The selling stock would nearly realize the above sum, if soit to 
the trade. The Proprietors lave no objection to seli a half 
share, or the copyrixtt, and a portion of the back stock, which 
would considerably diminish the price named. Any Gentleman 
tond of literature would find this work an excellent invest: mat 
for his capital. Every en mwill be given by addressing a 
Jetter, post paid, toA. B., Mr. Thomas's, 203, Pleet-street. DP ere 
sonal inquiries, or anon os letters, will not be attended to. 


















This day is publishe ed, 8VO. 
ISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCES- 
SION in SPAIN. 
by LORD MAHON, 
John Murray, : Albewarie-strect. 


This day 4 published, a pew edition, post &vo. 10 
LEANINGS in NATU RAL HISTORY. 
With LOCAL RECOLLECTIONS, 
By EDWALD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesiy’s Parks and Palaces. 
Beiug a Companion to the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist.’ 
John white Ad Albemarie-street. 
This day is publishe “d, 
BSERVATIONS on the HEAL THY and 
DISEASE 2 PROPERTIES of the i. sLOOD. 
By WILLIAM STEVENS, M.D, 
) ot Murray, Albewarie-stree te 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Publislied this day, the Second Volume of | 
ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE AC- 
COUNT of BRITISH INDIA, from the most Remote 
Period to the Present Time, being No. Vil. oi the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library. - i ; 
Vol. Iil., which completes India, will be 
published on the 31st of July. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 











This day is published, in 12mo, price 6 
AROCHIAL SER 
By the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A. 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of 
the New C lurch of St. Mary, Greenwich, 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paut’s Charchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


in boards, 


MON §S. 


This aay is pobite hed. price 3s. in boards, 
DVICE toa YOUNG MAN upon FIRST 
GOING to OXFORD; in Ten Letters, from an Uae 

his Nephew. 

By the Rev. EDWARD BERENs, 
Late Fellow of Orict Coilege. 
Printed for de G. aud ‘¥ Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyard, and 
arker, Oxford. 


ce to 


M.A. 








his day is publishe “ly in evo. price 9». in boards, 











ECTU RES on the INSUFFICIENCY of 
UNREVEALED RELIGION, and on the s ¢ tu 
tivence of Christianity ; a livered in om : ne tome, 
during the Sundays o vent le 
y the Rev. ric ete: D iB U RG { s 





Printed for J. G. and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 
NEW VOLUME. 
This day is published, in price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 
Second Volume of 
E RM O N S, 
By the Rev. PLUMPTON WILSON, LL.B, 
Rector of Lichester, 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, the 
Second Edition of the tormer Volume, price 9s, 





Bvo. 


Paul’s Churchyard, and 





of the Irreg 





powerful APPARATUS FOR COMPRESS- 


On Monday will be published, in one volume, beautifully orna- 
mented, price 7s, 6d. 


H LE Vv I . § = 


This little Tale is intended to illustrate the country life 
rher class of the English aristocracy. 

For notice of this work see Atheneum beg July 7 7. 

James Frases, 215, Regent-street. 





of the h 





Rie "Sus t published, in foolscap svo. price 6s. boards, 
ForT RISBANE; or, Three Days’ 
Quarantine. 


By a DETENU. 








Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill . 
CAPTAIN LUARD’S VIEWS IN INDIA, 
Just published, in imperial Na price nud 15s. India 
proo ul. of 
SERIES of V lis WS in INDIA; com- 





Sketches of Scenery, Antiquities, aud Native Cha- 
n from Nature, and on Stone. 
By Captain JOHN LUAKD, of the 16th Lancers. 
Sinith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Ina few days will be publi ! 





rary ary 810. 
ISTORY of CHA RLEM AGNE, 
By G.P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Perse en, and Longman. 





1nd consi ddera biy en- 


MANUAL 


TESTAMENT, with Examples 






In 18mo. the See ond corrects wd 


s larged, 
A GREEK a 
4 LEXICON to vie 


Bap 
sular Inflecti Xe. 
by "2 il. BASS. 


London: Printed for Baidwin and Cradock, 
{In presenting a new Edition of this little Manual to the Public 
the Author has been iaduced to submit the Whole to a strict res 
tision, to correct many erro a to amplily and exte —— 











definitions of all important wor he qaantity of hew matte 
indeed, which has been thus incorporated, may almost entile the 
present Eoition to be re arded a a hew wor 
ENcYCLor. EDIA {METROPOLITAN . 
Just pub.ished, the y-fourtl boar ts, 


t 

ME 1 ROPOL iT ANA; 
Dictionary of Kuowledge, on an Or ielnnt 
x the two-foid advantage of a Philosophical and 
Arrangement ; nducted by the Rev. Edward 
assistance of many of the most distinguished 
scientific men of the Briush dominions, Whose names 
izes of each volu 


i to the tithe; 
d Cradock, 


Bxxc LOP x DL! 
4 o Universal 

Pian, comprisin 
an Alphabeti 












Piiated for Baldwin au other Pro- 
This Eneyclopeedia is in four divisions, a portion of each 
of which is comprised in every part; a ction, each 
mm will be a distinct and entire wor are—1l. Pare 
nees; 2% Mived and Applied Sciences ; 3. History and Bio- 
graphy Comt —_ d3 4. Miscellaneous and Lexicozraphicai, com- 
bining a Lexicon of the Evglish Language, a Gazetteer, and a 
Techn jlagical Dictionary. 

Nearly tiree-fourtis of this important Work ore now before 
the Public; and arr » for bringing out the 
future ts With increased ¢ ithe Divisions there have 

been completed of pL RE St iE NC ES one volum 
SCLENCES two volumes; « t HISTORY and BLOGR 
rad of the M Hancous De partment eight. A Re-pubiication 
has’ diso been commenced ia Me oathly Parts at 7s. each, which 
las proceeded to the Fifteenth Part. 


























COMPENDIOUS FRENCIL DICTIONARY. 

In 12mo., price 10s.6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 

P ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in 7 ormity with the French 
: in two Parts, Fre nd h, and Eugzlish and 












Fre me vty in Which are inirod tuced many | Lud use ‘ful Words, 
notto be found in any ether French ar Euglish aaeeenes 
With a copious introduction on the Prouu iou of > French 


Language, and on the Varietics in the 


Speech. 


"De culboele 1 arts of 






Py M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly i oved, ak Cc. GROs. 
rinted for Baldwin and Cradock ; in, Rees 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co,; Dulau aa Ca: E. 





and Holdsworth and Bat 
ttt Io the compilation and subse equent improvement of this 





work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exciusion or modification of 
ill wore Is which are unlit to be presented to the eyes of youtofal 
readers, 

UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF LATIN LANGUAGE, 


THE 
ul 4to. price 62. lds. 


r YOTIU SL ATINIT ATIS LEXICON, con- 
i FACC IOLATI, opera et studio 

eminatii p ttavini, lucubra- 
rpretationem in locum Htaliew, sub- 
inam lexico passion intertexuit; 





lu two very large spn $1 


ranvas b 





































paca 
de suo, distinctione s facta, huc atyne iline sparsit; 
Anctarium deniqu ii Turseilini de Particulis Lating : 
Orationis Liveliam, Gerrardi Sigharium Romanum ¢ 
Gesneri Indicem Etymolozicnm adjecit JACOBUS BAILE y 
A.M. Regiw Societatis Lit raru 1S. 

#)) In this tion the Appendix of JOSEPH FURLANETTO 
has been in I geiher with some additions by the Edi- 
t neither is the whic has been intre duced confined 
to the Halia N passages ~ of the foreign edit ions, but it ty ws been 

exceediag the other, as it does 


Appendix ‘oes been 


ENTY 


inserted in other places as well; 
by more ’ 


PHOUSAND 
WORDS. now first collected 
LINUS’s 1 


AGE—the G 





ditor. 
on the PARTICLES of the 
rbeing turned into Engtish 
RUARD'S sSIGLAI tit MM ROMANUM, being the 
xtuntoft the Char ters and Lette swhieh 
the Latin ai rs, aa on the Rowan Maibvdles, Stones, 
Coins, at 1 other reti sel 

4. CESNER’S ETYMOL 1G ic AL 
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GENEALOGIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 
A NEW WORK FOR HARROW SCHOOL, 

Just published in ato. price 8s. 6d. half-bound and lettered 
APS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 
and GENEALOGY ; illustrative of the History of Euro ne, 
selected and trausiate d trom Mousieur Koch’s * Tabieau des Re- 
volutions de Europe,’ for the use of Harrow School. 

*,* The present work was undertaken with the view to illus. 
trate a course of Elementary Lectures on Modern History lately 

ree duced at Harrow School; the repetition of the Map of Eu. 

ype, with the names and divisions suitable to seven dif rent 
a riods of History, the Genealogies of the Reyal Houses, and the 
Chronologieai Table from the overthrow of the Western Empire, 
will render this work, it is hoped, a useful companion to the 
Hlistorical Works of Gibbon and Russell, of Mr. Hallam and 
M. Sismondi. 











Baldwin and Cradock. 


London : 


a his day 12mo, price 4s. in cloth boards, 
y ben RAL HISTORY OF RELIGION; 
a » Youth armed against Infide a and Religious Errors, 
By the Rev. R. TAYLOR, 
Curate of Hart, in the C ouuty ot Durham. 

#,* This very important aud origival work is divided into eight 
ch apte rs under the following heads :—The Deity—The Creation 
—The Human Soul—Man a fallen Creature—The Heathen World 
—The Plan of Redemption—The Personal History of Jesus Christ 

~Redemption. Hts arguments will be most usefal to all Christian 
readers, and they will greatly assist the young divine in explain- 
ing diffic ‘alt passages of Se ripture. The book indeed abounds 
with original views of the sacred volu 
Printed for Bald wie “and Cradock. 





is published, i 


London: 





THE OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in a large volume vo. 16s. boards, 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 


of the History, Polities, and Literature of the Year 1831. 


NEW VOLU) 

















London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J.G. and F, 
T Longman flery and Son; J. Booke 
4. ichardson; J. ft t J. Rodwell; She 1 wood and Cc 
J a; amilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. 
J. Dowding; Simpkin a d Marshall; G. Lawford ; rr. Laycoc ; 
S. W. Sustenar and Renshaw and Rush. 





$y whom is also published, in a very large volume, price 24s, 

A General Index to the Annual Register, 

from its commencement in 1758 to the year 1819, inclusive ; after 
Which period each successive wirvtons lias adistinct Index. 

*,* Separate volumes to complete sets may be had of the 
publishers; bat as several are becoming scarce, au early appli- 
cation is recoumended, 

A few complete sets from the commencement in 1758 may still 
be had. 


NEW WORKS FOR SUMMER READING, 





















OUNTRY HOUSES; 


* The clever Authoress of ‘ Country Houses’ has given an ad- 
mirable picture of the amusements and occupations of the Aris- 
tocracy during a country resi “— e.”” 


a Nove. 


FIFTEEN MONTH Ss’ PILGRIMAGE 
THROUGH UNTRODDEN TRACTS OF 
KHUZISTAN ano PERSIA ry 1831 anv 1832, 
By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 

Ill. 

MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 

With fifty beautiful Viguettes, designed aud etched by the Author. 
IV. 

WOMAN’S LOVE. A Novet. 

“ Tt has the style, manner, and power of Madame de Genlis, 
the writer of beautiful sentiments, por excellence, and contains 
passages of analytical examination into the beart, and its agita- 
tions, worthy of our best and most elegant writers.”*—Spectator. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Couduit-street, 
tt At this “sarge Establishment the perusal of all New 
Publications, lish and Foreigu, may be obtained ia Town or 

Country. Ferns ou appne ation. 





~ SECOND EDITION oF MON TGOMERY' ’S NEW 
POEM. 
Post 8vo. price &s. 6d. boards, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 
THE 


1D iS) S I A 
A POEM—IN SIX BOOKs. 

sy the Author of ‘The Omnipresence of the Deity.’ 

«The Messiah’ is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr. 
Montgomery’s productions, and a lasting monument to his fame. 
the and elevate the soal is the least of the commendations 
bestow upon it; for there is not a page that can fail to 
the he cart, ind raise the spirits beyond the vicissitudes of 
fe erary Gazette. 

* The ‘Messial of Robert Montgomery may be called a blank 
verse chronicle of Christ, in which the crimes and atrocities 
which rendered his coming needful are fully set forth, together 
: ch aracters of the chief prophets who preceded his ap- 

but the poet chiefly lays out his strength indelineating 
sit-—theg od-like humility —the remarkable endurance 
atonement of the Saviour; and it cannot be denied, 
that he has retained the sentiments, and caught, on many occa- 
sions, the spirit of the olden days.” —Atheneum 
Join Turrill, British Magazine Oifice, 250, Regent-street, 
ond 
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London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Pubiished every Saturday atthe ATHENAUM OFFICE, ogo 
CaTRRRiNE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION: and sold by 
all Bo: vksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G Bennis, No. Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs 
Pratt & Barry, Brassels; Perrags & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. Fieiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & BowEn, Boston, America.— 
Price Qd. ; or in Monthly Parts(iu a wrapper.) 
Advertisements ,and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to Le forwarded to the Office as above. 
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